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PREPARING FOR THE HORSE-SHOW.——A SWEET ADIEU. 
(See page 7.) 











THE WEEK. 
November 2i—Tasmania discovered—1642. 
“ 5—Giulia Grisi, operatic singer, died—1869 





26—Empress of Russia born—1847 

“7—Marshal Soult died—1851 

23—Washington Irving die 1859 

249—The London Times first printed by machinery—1814 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
ould Once A WeeK fail to reach a subscriber weekly, notice 
i be sent to the pt ion office, ONCE A WEEK Building, No. 
13th Street, York, when the complaint will be 
investigated. This can be readily done by sending a 
through the post-office. The number of the paper and 
the number on the wrapver should be given. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


bscribers will please n the Publisher when changing their 







at 












Si ify 
residence, and in doing so state the number on wrapper, and the 
old as well as the new address. This will insure prompt delivery 
Subscribers changing their address will please remember that 
it takes one to three weeks—dependent upon the distance from New 
York from the date on which they notify this office of their 
hange of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. 


When writing to us be sure to mention the num- 
ber on the wrapper. 








Remittances should be made by Post-Office or Express Money 
Order, Bank Check, or Draft, or if none of them be available, by 
enclosing the money in a Registered Letter. 

| letters referring to subscriptions should be addressed 

r. Be OLLIER, 
No. 523 West 13th Street, New York 

Communications in reference to MSS., or connected with the 
literary departments of the paper, should be addressed to 

**ONCE 4 WEEK.” 











TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Rejected manuscripts will not be returned hereafter anhless 
stamps are forwarded with the same for return postage. Bulky 
manuscripts will be returned by express. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers will please take noti ce that one to three weeks must 
necessarily elapse—dependent upon the distance from New York 
from the date on which they become possessed of first number of 
the paper, until they receive the first paper sent by mail. The 
reason is obvious. A subscriber's name is forwarded to the branch 
otfice, thence to the head office in New York. At the head office it 
is registered, and then duly mailed 





NUGENT ROBINSON, Editor. 


NOTICE. 

To Artists, Photographers, and Writers. 

ONCE A WEEK is open to receive drawings, 
photos, and newsy articles from all parts of the 
Continent. Any drawing, photograph, or arti- 
cle accepted, shall be liberally paid for. Post- 
age stamps should be sent to cover re-mailing 
of unsuitable matter. 


IMPORTANT. 

Tus offer is only made to existing sub- 
scribers, and to those who desire to renew their 
subscriptions. 

With a view to enabling our subscribers whose subscrip- 
tions are about to expire, to gratify their individual tastes, 
we make the foliowing accommodating offer, an offer 
without a parallel :— 

No. 1—A book every week, or 52 books a year. 

Thus: First week—A Novel; Second week—A Stand- 
ard Historical Work; Third week—A Novel; Fourth 
week—A Book of Poetry, Biography or Travel for $6.00 
per year, or 50 cents a month, collected at subscriber’s 
residence or place of business by our authorized col- 
lector. 








No. 2—52 Copies of ONCE A WEEK only. $3.00 per year, or 
25 cents per month, collected at subscriber’s residence 
or place of business by our authorized collector. 

No. 3—52 Copies of ONCE A WEEK, and any one of the 


Books for $4.00 per year, or 50 cents per month for8s 
months, collected at subscriber’s residence or place of 
business by our authorized collector. 

No. 4—52 Copies of ONCE A WEEK and 2 of the Books for 
$5.00 per year, or 50 cents per month for 10 months, col- 
lected at subscriber’s residence or place of business by 
our authorized collector. 

No. 5—Any one of the Books for $1.00 per year, to be paid 
in advance, or 2 of the Books for $2.00 per year, at the 
rate of 50 cents per month for four months, collected at 
subscriber’s residence or place of business by our au- 
thorized collector. 

No. 6.—Three Books a month, consisting of 1 Standard 
Work and 2 Novels, or 2 Standard Works and 1 Novel, 
for $3.00 per year, at the rate of 50 cents per month 
for 6 months, collected at subscriber’s residence or 
place of business by our authorized collector. 


No. 7—Four books a month, viz.: Two Novels and two 
Standard Works for $4 per annum, or 50 cents per 
month for 8 months, to be collected at subscriber’s 
residence or place of business by our authorized col- 
lector. 

Subscribers renewing can stop their subscription at any 
time by paying up in full, for what they shall have received. 
This offer is only made to old subscribers. 

Existing subscribers can, if they so wish it, receive 
the Standard Works at the rate of 10 cents per month 
each; or, in other words, by paying ten cents a month in 
addition to their present monthly subscription. 

We make these offers for this reason : Some readers may 
prefer the paper only, some the novel only, some a book a 
week, and some prefer all. In offering a book a week, 
we cover the whole field of polite literature, and place a 
complete and fascinating library in the hands of our sub- 
scribers. As a matter of fact, any person subscribing need 
never read a line outside of the books furnished for their 
subscription, and become thoroughly posted in current and 
classical literature. 

Instead of the Ladies’ Fashion Magazine announced in 
our last issue, we purpose enlarging the ‘* Woman’s 
World” in ONCE A WEEK, and to give in place of the Mag- 
azine a Standard Historical Wor! 


ONCE A WEEK. 


POSSIBILITIES OF WASHINGTON 
SOCIETY. 

] ERLIN, St. Petersburg, Paris, Vienna, London, Mad- 

rid, Buda-Pesth, Brussels, Dublin and the other 
capitals and great centers of the Old World, have each 
their own peculiar society, salon, drawing-room, etc. 
How the pages of poetry and fiction—and evea of sober, 
stern history—do glisten, and thrill, and reverberate 
down through the waltzes, costumes and social func- 
tions of palace, and drawing-room, and military ball, 
filled with the mighty deeds, the dark deeds and the un- 
canny deeds of Old World society ! The inside history of 
European development cannot be written or understood 
without an insight into the ‘‘ society” of Old World 
capitals. And if the American Union is to take its place 
among the nations of the earth with becoming éclat, 
we must look to and develop the possibilities of Wash- 
ington society : at the nation’s capital must the refine- 
ment, the beauty, the brains and some of the wealth 
be gathered, so that the fine specimens may be from 
time to time selected, to the end that, in a very short 
time, there may be evolved a real, bona fide ‘ society.” 

‘* At present,” says Miss L. B. HALSTED, in the Novem- 
ber North American Review, ‘‘ whatever lasts beyond 
the day of an entertainment is almost wholly of a utili- 
tarian character. People must do this and that in order 
not to offend, in order to propitiate, in order to gain 
votes for the party or influence for a cause, or what not, 
that utilizes society for some other end than its own; 
whereas society should be the artistic product of a dis- 
criminating people, through the means of refined com- 
panionship.” ‘‘ Society ” should not be used as a means 
to further any specific end—it should be an end in itself. 
In Miss L. B. HALSTED’s very bright, concise and truly 
American article, we learn what many need to know, 
namely, What is this *‘ society ?” 

With particular reference to the city of Washington, 
society is to be composed, first, of a nucleus of a ‘* dozen 
or twenty households, already well established and pos- 
sessors of both courage and a discriminating social 
taste,” who ‘‘ would form a league as quietly as might 
be to choose carefully whom they would invite and 
whom they would ignore.” In this way, Miss L. B. 
HALSTED thinks, they would create a permanent good, 
capable of growth and of incalculable refining and puri- 
fying influence on the future of the republic. This 
Washington society should base itself on a sound sim- 
plicity, so far as material things are concerned, in order 
that expense need be of little moment, and on an acute 
social sense of the congeniality of individuals and the 
temper of a gathering as a whole. The refinement of 
attrition with equal minds, the wisdom that results 
from the blending of knowledge, the grace that comes 
from universal courtesy, and the easy assurance of those 
not afraid of committing a blunder—these are some of 
the gains such a social form would give to those capable 
of entering it. For it should not be exclusive except of 
what would destroy it. It should be inclusive of all the 
good in the stream of people constantly flowing through 
the country. And what a stream this is to draw from! 
No other city offers us such advantages. If the nucleus 
were permanent, those invited might shift without in- 
jury to the central idea; and thus each turn of the 
political wheel would bring men of note from different 
parts of the nation who could be drawn in during their 
long or short tenure of office to brighten and enlarge 
the conservative brain of the organization ; a common 
consciousness, alive to all changing impressions, yet 
capable of retaining the good of them permanently in a 
way that would waste nothing, but, on the contrary, 
create continually new and higher forms. Under such 
circumstances, each individual would have the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forth his or her best by union with 
the highest social achievements of all. Whether blos- 
som or fruit, it should be welcome, for fragrance and 
beauty have their, place no less securely than flavor and 
nourishment. Surely we are old enough as a social 
whole to have grown beyond the simple needs of the in- 
fant—food and warmth. These we can get at. almost 
any entertainment, as also the satisfaction of the sav- 
age, who adds to the infant’s wants those of clothing 
and shelter. Such demands are undeniably primitive. 
Let us strive for something more adequate to our de- 
sires as civilized human beings—intelligent conversation, 
the play of minds at ease, the delicacy of gentle breed- 
ing, which, far from leaving diamonds in the rough, 
makes jewels of common stones, 

Now, while we heartily sympathize with the general 
outline of Miss L. B. HALsrep’s ideal of Washington 
society. nevertheless, the ideal seems a trifle too un- 
worldly for practical purposes. Simplicity, so far as 
material things are concerned, may do very well as a 
means of keeping down expenses. Simplicity is also a 
sterling American quantity in social functions of all 
kinds, from Maine to California. The chosen represen- 
tative of the people, who goes to Washington in an 
official capacity, has been fed on simplicity all his life, 
and boasts of that fact when in the heat of the canvass ; 
but when he leaves home after dining on his Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey, there are those among his constituents who 
vive him a “send off,” with the distinct understanding 
that he must hold up his end, when he takes his place 
in Washington society, Care should be taken, there- 
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fore, not to crowd the simplicity limit, for this am- 
bitious, active man, with money in his pockets, and 
plenty of it. If, on the other han4, the ‘‘sound sim- 
plicity” of Washington society repels him with its 
rigid formality—as is more likely to be the case—the 
sound simplicity should bend just sufficiently to let him 
in. He will soon develop into either ‘ blossom or 
fruit.” Try him. 

Society—of the brand here discussed—would be of lit- 
tle use as a means, and of no symmetry as an end, with- 
out *‘congeniality of individuals.” This branch of the 
subject is so broad, in one sense, and so very narrow, in 
another, that it will be difficult to make it materialize 
into anything practical. If the nucleus of twelve or 
twenty households commences to sift at the first recep- 
tion or dinner, and two individuals or couples are found 
uncongenial, which of the two is to walk the social 
plank? If the previous process of inviting on one 
hand and ignoring on the other, accomplishes the sifting 
before the ** event comes off,” there is danger, in deter- 
mining congeniality, of pairing a normal school gradu- 
ate against an expert geologist, a professional man of 
old family against a nouveau riche, an agnostic against 
a religionist, a tariff reformer against a free trader. 
Why not let congeniality of individuals take care of 
itself toa great extent among gentlemen and ladies ? 
Does not this congeniality theory tend to make society 
too exclusive—of other elements besides ** what would 
destroy it?” Is it not the highest type of gentleman or 
lady who makes an uncongenial person feel at ease in his 
or her presence? Perhaps both the uncongenial unfort- 
unates might, if given a chance, make themselves 
mutually agreeable. In a word, sifting must not be 
done too rigidly. There are diamonds in the rough— 
not too rough, of course—Miss L. B. HALSTED to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

As to gaining votes for a party and influence for a 
cause, it will be admitted that such ‘* functions ” would 
be out of place in ‘‘society.” Still this dictum must 
not be so extended as to exclude the politician and the 
lobbyist. In the first place, Washington society would 
starve on such simplicity. These twoclasses are among 
the most congenial, no matter with whom their per- 
sonality comes in contact. They are always agreeable. 
They are usually well-educated. Their social acquaint- 
ances—who form the nucleus—will find them quick to 
learn, prompt at mealtime, and, if properly handled, 
the most valuable possible accretion to the nucleus, by 
reason of the fact that when they take hold of any- 
thing, especially a nucleus, they work it for all it is 
worth. 

Speaking of social demands, such as food and warmth, 
clothing and shelter, Miss L. B. HALSTED tells us ‘‘ such 
demands are undeniably primitive. Let us strive for 
something more adequate to our desires as civilized 
human beings, intelligent conversation, the play of 
minds at ease, the delicacy of gentle breeding.” We 
must renew our initial objection to this, also: it is too 
high an ideal, too unworldly. Washington society 
should, in an especial manner, revive the effete custom 
of sufficient clothing. Intelligent conversation will be 
best conducted by persons not only well and fashionably, 
but fully, dressed. The play of minds at ease is not 
usually very brilliant on a very full stomach, but some- 
thing to eat will add largely to the good humor and 
congeniality of the assembled quality, and sometimes 
to the play of minds, not to say ideas. The delicacy of 
gentle breeding needs shelter from chilling blasts and 
impertinent lorgnettes, and it needs warmth and plenty 
of ventilation. 

In conclusion, what shall the form of Washington 
society be? Miss L. B. HALSTED does not propose to 
imitate the French salon. One might as well try to 
revive the megatherium. The salon as France had it 
was a product of the times, which have changed in 
almost every detail since then. What America needs 
is a form of society that shall attract and preserve the 
best social maferial. Of course the form must be demo- 
cratic, for that is the spirit of our age and people ; but 
to be democratic does not signify that all men are alike 
either by nature or culture. Society cannot regard 
them, as the ballot does, solely from the standpoint of 
quantity ; it must take cognizance also of quality. 

This is sound, good, American sense. We have 
abundant “ material” from which to choose this quality. 
We have more socially ambitious people in this country 
than there are in any other country in the world. 
Theirs isa laudable ambition. They cannot help it, if 
their own or their parent’s fortunes were honestly made 
in commerce, manufacturing, mining, railroads or the 
pineries, instead of by blood and descent. They try to 
fit themselves to associate with people of refinement. 
Now, we urge, this is a large body of plain American 
citizens to choose from. The temptation is great to be 
too rigid in selection. Let the Washington nucleus be 
liberal and considerate in their invitations. Where 
there are so many, close culling will leave a great many 
out in the cold. Let us take this view of it. Because 
there are many, let as many as possible be chosen. 


THE activity in American navy yards need not have 
direct reference to Chili. It is well something has hap- 
pened to arouse us from our lethargy. 
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NOVEMBER 2, 1891.] 
THE FUTURE OF THE PACIFIC STATES. 
N article in the November Forum, on the ‘‘Com- 
A mercial Future of the Pacific States,” is from the 
pen of Captain WILLIAM L. MERRY, president of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. The author notes 
with pride that WILLIAM H. SEWARD, who was as bril- 
liant a statesman as we ever produced, made the pre- 
diction that the Pacific Ocean will be the scene of man’s 
greatest achievements. If wisdom govern the councils 
of the republic, our Pacific coast will become the main 
factor in these achievements; for the cities of that 
coast are the outports of the world’s commerce. To 
reach Asiatic seaports, their vessels must cross the 
largest ocean on the globe. To reach the markets of 
our Atlantic seacoast and of Europe, they must make the 
longest sea voyage known to navigators—twice across 
the equator, and around the Cape. Such development 
as has been made since the American occupation, not- 
withstanding these great distances, is due to the energy 
of our people, and is but a promise of the future, when 
the dominant problem of cheap transportation shall 
have been solved by the completion of an inter-oceanic 
canal, 

The Pacific coast has no such rigorous climate as the 
North Atlantic seaboard. Even on 
and the Aleutian Islands there is no such extremely 
cold and tempestuous weather. In the Pacific, too, as 
in the Atlantic, ‘*there is a river in the ocean.” The 
drift of the Japan current, together with that borne by 
southwest winds from equatorial regions, impinges upon 
the Pacific coast in a high northern latitude, moderates 
the rigors of what would be without it an arctic winter 
on the coast, and creates a precipitation that at 
It is no doubt due to this rainfall that 
Assimilat- 


the Alaskan coast 


is 
times excessive. 
the northwest coast is so heavily timbered. 
ing with the warmer waters of the Pacific as this cur- 
rent advances in it modifies the 
rainfall, until, on the coast of California and farther 
south, the precipitation is controlled by other causes, 


its southern course, 


and is greatly lessened. 

The author points out briefly what part this section 
of our republic may play in establishing our supremacy 
in the the world. The timber-lands of 
this region are the finest on the globe, and will become 
available when our eastern seacoast and Europe are 
denuded. The California redwood has for many pur- 
poses no equal in any timber known to commerce ; the 
white cedar of Oregon is exceedingly beautiful; and 
the sugar pine and the Oregon pine are unexcelled in 
general usefulness. Other kinds of timber, 
abundant. The fisheries of the Pacific coast 
tically inexhaustible ; but they are yet hardly known to 
The examination 


commerce of 


too, are 


are prac- 


commerce, except in a pioneer way. 
now being made of these regions, by the United States 
steamship Albatross, has already shown the promise of 
a great industry, which will give a future school for 
American seamanship and adventure, and be a prolific 
source of wealth to the Republic. The soil is fertile 
where the country is not mountainous ; and the mount- 
ain ranges are rich in minerals, It is true that, in the 
southern part of California, irrigation is a necessity ; 
but the lands produce wonderfully when water is ap- 
plied, and they are now sold for higher prices than any 
lands on the coast ; and these prices are based on their 
productiveness, While the products of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Alaska, are more akin to those of our East- 
ern States, California is becoming the Italy of North 
America. The of the northern Pacific 
States will in California find competitors in horticulture 
and viticulture fully equal to them in value. The value 
of the wheat-crop, for the half decade from 1885 to 
1889 inclusive, of the seven States and Territories of the 
Pacific coast, was $211,344,886; the value of the gold 
and silver product for the same period was $218,536,621 ; 
and the value of the fruit for 1889 
$16,000,000. 

The comparatively slow development of this region 
so favored by Nature is due to the inadequacy of trans- 
portation ; and in the solution of this problem of trans- 
portation the Pacific coast must find its future prosper- 
ity. When ox-teams across the continent, and sailing 
ships around Cape Horn, were the sole methods of 


cereal crops 


product was 


transportation from our Eastern States and from Eu- 
rope, Pacific States were out of the great world of 
commerce and the arts; nor are they in much better 
plight now. Three thousand travel by rail 
separate them from our great centers of finance and com- 
merce, and the limitations of that railway transporta- 


miles of 


tion are serious. 
and to them they are indebted for such development as 


they have made. They give a means of rapid transit for 


Railways, of course, are necessary, 


mails, passengers, and such freight as they can carry 
with profit to the owners; but in transportation by 
water—whose cost, in comparison with that of railway 
transportation, is as one to five lies the solution of the 
prosperity of the Pacific coast, which already produces 
far in excess of the demands of the home market. It is 
useless to bring thither the most desirable immigrants 
until this great problem is solved. 

Having in view the fact that horticulture is to be 
one of the leading Pacific industries, Mr. MERRY notes 


that the Nicaragua Canal will solve the question of a 
market, and make over-production an impossibility. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


For many years, frozen meats have been successfully 
landed in Europe from New Zealand, Australia, and the 
Argentine Republic, in refrigerator steamships. This 
service requires a steady and dry artificial temperature 
of twenty-five to twenty-six degrees Fahr. The trans- 
portation of fruits, vegetables, and all other products of 
the orchard and of the farm, requires a dry temperature 
of only thirty-six to thirty-eight degrees Fahr. With 

f 


northern Europe can be supplied with these products 


markets « 


the aid of the refrigerator steamers, the 


from the Pacific coast in twenty-five days, at a time of 
Un- 
der such conditions, over-produ tion need not be consid- 
The timber-lands of the 


Even now, under disadvantageous 


the year when those markets are now unsupplied. 


ered, Pacific coast have been 
already alluded to. 
conditions of transportation, occasional cargoes are sent 
to our eastern seaboard and to Europe. 

As soon as the canal is open, the lumber trade of 
the Pacific 
Europe and the Atlantic States are comparatively dé 


coast will receive an enormous impetus. 





nuded of timber, and will draw on these fo fo 
their main supply. The fisheries, too, will then be oper 
to our Atlantic fishermen. When cargoes can pass 


through the canal unbroken in bulk, and at cheap 


freight-rates, or in the same vessel that made the 
catch, our fisheries will increase enormously. The 
ocean carrying-trade which will use the canal will be 
of immense importance and profit to the Pacific 


coast, as well as to our entire country. Maritime com- 


merce develops a hardy, brave, and vigorous people, 
patriotic, and ready to defend the flag on every sea; 


and the industry of shipbuilders will receive a great 


impetus: in fact, new shipyards will be necessary to 
meet the increasing demand for ocean carriers, even 
between home ports. The canal will create a mercan- 
tile steam navy, and restore the American flag to the 
ocean, 

Says Mr. WILLIAM L. MERRY, in conclusion : A 


rapid development of wealth, industry and population, 
Until that 
completed we must be content with such comparatively 


without the canal, is an impossibility. is 
slow growth as expensive transportation necessitates. 
In the councils of the nation we have little voice, be- 
Our interests have too fre- 


cause we have few votes. 


quently failed to receive from Congress the considera- 


tion that they deserve. But with the opening of the 
Nicaragua Canal the Pacific will become the theater of 


our future achievements, and the American flag shall 
go afloat once more ; for it has surely been an erroneous 
policy that has permitted the decadence of our ocean 
carrying-trade. Writing in view of the Golden Gate, I 
can already see the truth of Mr. SEwaRp’s prediction. 
Some idea of the ultimate development, the beginning 
of which has just been made, may be illustrated by the 
following comparisons between the group of Pacific 
States, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
and the Territories of Arizona and Utah, and the 
of Atlantic States, viz: the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania and Mary- 


land. 


viz.: California, 


group 


Pacific Group 
743,060 1S2. 
1,820,950 


Area in square miles.. 
Population in 1800... 


‘The Pacific group, therefore, has more than four 
times the area of the Atlantic group, and if it 
populated proportionately would have 75,000,000 people. 

‘“*New York City in 1840 had a population of 312,000, 
approximately that of San Francisco in 1891. The State 
of New York the same year had a population of 2,428,921. 
Compared with the Eastern States above named, with a 


were 


proportionate trade based on our imports and exports, 
the Pacific States and Territories will trade of 
$2,000,000,000 annually when we reach a proportionate 


have a 
population, while our manufactures will be worth nearly 
$6,000,000,000 annually. 

“It needs only wise legislation and the energy of our 
people to develop here a maritime commerce that shall 
place the United States first in rank of commercial na- 
tions. These figures carry with them the conviction 
that this coast is in itself an empire with a 
future, worthy of the consideration and fostering care 


glorious 


of our Government, and giving promise of a literal ful- 
fillment of the most sanguine predictions, It is a sec- 
tion of the republic of which Americans may be justly 
proud ; and, instead of going to Europe, they may well, 
with patriotic intent, turn their steps westward until 
they can see through the Golden Gate the sunset in the 
great Pacific. Then wil! they realize, as men otherwise 
do not realize, that our country spans the continent 

THE Louisiana State Lottery is obtaining much free 
advertising just now. The latest of that 
dying institution is to offer the State of Louisiana a 


move hard 


bribe, in the shape of contributions out of its income, 


for educational and other purposes, in consideration of 


If the 
dicker, its demise will be mourned by thousands of hope 


getting a new lease of life lottery fails in this 


recurring ** drawing,” found 
themselves to the 
With the exception of these, the people of this country 


ful people who, at each 


nearer and nearer capital prize 


regard the ‘* Louisiana” as an unmixed evil. 


THE EXPENSES OF AMERICAN CITIB 


C= of the most marked iture mh 

tne constant increase f cit opu ] 
civilized land the same drift of inhabitants tow 
great cities Is observed. Students of il | 
may bewail the fact, but the modern man ji t 
a city dweller. He is willing to endure the « 
and alleged, which a muipany the life if cities, 


finds apparent compensation in their social and bu 


activity. 


The recent census has demonstrated that tl 


States is particularly subject to the tendency in que 
tion. While the increase of our general popu 
astounding, the growth of our cities is even 

About one-third of all the people in the country 

In cities or towns The th rty great cities 


say, those which possess over one hundred thousand 


4 


habitants—include in these aggregate numbers 1 
than fifteen per cent. of the entire populatior I 
relative importance of our cities in the body p 


mnstantly increasing 


Under these circumstances, problems of city gove 


nent and administration are rendered vastly more n 
plicated ; but, at the same time, more important it 
the convenience of city life, after a which plays t 
leading part in attracting to them such a grea - 
tion of the population. That we shall have eff 
protection from crime and from fire; that he 
parks and water supplies be provided ; that the l 
sand and one details of paving, draining and 

our cities shall be intelligentiy administered ar 
above all, that the enormous expense which al 
involves shall be regulated with due economy, are ma 


ters which concern every dweller in every city of 
It is true that witnes 


advance regarding municipal administrat 


country. ue recent years have 
great 
the United States; 


the room for improvement is 


but it must also be admitted that 


} 


large. 





One of the recent undertakings of the Uniied States 
Census Bureau has an important bearing upon this s 
ject. It is in the form of an inquiry as to the: ts 
and disbursements of one hundred representative Ame 
can cities. This number includes not only the great 
cities of the country, but many places in various 
tions which, in point of population, are of secondary 
rank, such as Meriden, Conn., Cedar Rapids, Ia., and 
Wilmington, N.C. The places selected here are thus 


intended to represent the country’s scale of municipa 
expenditure, and may be examined in reference to it. 
It seems that the aggregate revenues of the one 


dred cities in question during the year 1890 amountes 


to the immense sum of $359,000,000, while the expen 
tures for all muni ipal purpose s during the year reache 


In 


disbursements were equal to more 


the total of $3823,000,000. short. their 


receipts and 
than one-half of thos 
of the United States Government during the same vea 
The figures, in detail, show a wide difference between 
the expenditures per inhabitant of the several cities i: 
cluded. Little Rock, Ark., bears the palm, with an ex 
penditure per capita of only $3.84, while St. Paul, Minn 
is at the other end of the list, its expe nditure per inha 
itant being $41.18. 
there 


Between these extremes. 
The 


» per head were $16.73. Those of 


howeve 


are many variations. annual expenses of 


Philadelphia 
Brooklyn is credited w 


Chicag 
put at $18.95. 
Boston with $35.94 ; Baltimore with $17.91; C 
St. Lot 





are tn 


F0_.88 


with Indianapolis with $6.21 ; 


$13.74; while each inhabitant of New Orleans require 


$21.74; 


an annual expenditure of $11.69 by the city. Dis 

the one hundred cities into four classes, the first—thos¢ 
of over two hundred thousand inhabitants—s v ar 
average expense per inhabitant of $15 98. The s nd 


class—cities of between one hundred thousand and 


hundred thousand souls—spent $11.74 per capita 


the third—those of from fifty thousand to one hundred 


thousand—the corresponding expenditure was $9.67 
while the fourth class—cities under fifty thousand it 
habitants--averaged $19.74 The natural inferer 

would be that city governments in the smaller cities is 
much cheaper than in the case of the great towns. At 


the same time, the figures present wide divergencis 
the relative expense of different cities even in the sa 
classes, 


It 


add that the unfortunats 


remains to tend \ 
the officials charged with the work of compi 
census of 1890, to arouse discussion whenever t , 
clusions affect the city of New York, has not aban 
them. In this instance the New York City authoriti 
challenge the figures prepared by the Census B 
asserting that they are many million dollars out 
way. In fact, it is claimed that the xpens 
York per inhabitant, instead of being $23.30 ; 
itant, should be reduced to $17.79. Somewha 


claims are also made in behalf of St. Paul 


matter of regret that public attention has beer 


to the alleged shortcomings of the Census B 
rather than to the statistical w self 
such practical importance to the ] 
eities. 
LORD SALISBURY furnishe 
recent speech b it protective tariff 


poli y of Great Britain 



































































































THE UNITED STATES AND CHILI. 


_—" understand the gravity of the present misunder- 
standing between the United States and Chili it is 
essential to keep in view the precise offense of which 
our Government complains. Our State Department 
does not contest the right of the Santiago authorities to 
request that a person more acceptable to them than is 
Mr. EGan should be sent as a representative of Ameri- 
can interests. As a matter of fact, no official request to 
that effect has yet been received in Washington. When 
it is made, there is no reason to doubt that we should 
treat the wishes of Chili with as much deference as we 
should those of any other power. Neither do we profess 
ourselves aggrieved at the unwillingness of the Santiago 
Government to recognize the right of asylum, asserted 
by Mr. EGAN on behalf of the adherents of BALMACEDA, 
who have taken refuge in the American Legation. It 
is for experts in international law to settle the limits of 
the right of asylum ; and, should they fail toagree upon 
the subject, the question is obviously one for arbitration. 
The act which has drawn forth indignant remonstrance 
from the United States, and for which they are deter- 
mined to have redress, is the brutal and murderous as- 
sault to which seamen wearing the American uniform 
have been subje ted in the streets of Valparaiso. Not 
only was a large number of sailors belonging to our 
cruiser Baltimore arrested and imprisoned, but many 
were seriously wounded, of whom two have since died. 
Far from availing ourselves of our immense superi- 
ority in wealth and population, to browbeat a weaker 
power, we have evinced extraordinary patience under a 
grievous provocation. We have waited weeks without 
receiving any offer of substantial amends, or even the 
semblance of an apology. Wehave shown incompar- 
ably more moderation and magnanimity than England 
s accustomed to exhibit in like circumstances. Not 


many years have passed since a sailor from the British 
warship Niobe, then lying in a port of Honduras, went 
ashore, got drunk, became disorderly, was arrested and 
clapped into jail. The very next morning the captain 
of the Niobe demanded the instant release of the sailor, 
and an abject apology from the municipal authorities. 
The sailer was promptly liberated, but the mayor was 
loth to apologize for doing what he believed to have 
been his duty. Thereupon the batteries of the Niobe 
were trained upon the town and shells were fired into 
it until the apology was forthcoming. The Honduras 
Government applied to the British Foreign Office for an 
indemnity on account of the damage done by the shells. 
But the only answer obtained from Lord BEACONSFIELD 
was a curt statement that the conduct of the Miobe’s 
captain was approved. 

In view of this and other precedents recently fur- 
nished by the British Government, it is preposterous to 
suppose, as the Chilians evidently do, that they would 
be backed by the British Government in refusing repar- 
ation for the outrage perpetrated on seamen wearing 
the American uniform and protected by the American 
flag. Considerations even more potential than the duty 
of conforming to their own diplomatic practice would 
deter at this time the British Foreign Office from sup- 
porting Chili in a wrong-headed conflict with the United 
States. A great change has taken place in the compo- 
sition of the British electorate since the jingoism of 
Lord BEACONSFIELD obtained the temporary approval of 
the House of Commons. The Franchise Act and Seats 
Act of 1885 have bestowed the suffrage upon millions of 
hard-working artisans and agricultural laborers, who 
have everything to lose by war and everything to gain 
by peace. They do not wish England to be plunged 
in conflict with any power, and least of all with the 
United States, whose institutions they admire and with 
whose people they sy mpathize. 

But even if it were conceivable that a fratricidal 
contest between the two sections of the English- 
speaking race could be made popular in England, there 
is a decisive objection to entering on such a struggle at 
this time. Under all circumstances England is depend- 
ent upon imports of American grain to meet a large 
part of the national demand for food staples. This 
year, on account of the comparative failure of the 
crops, not only in England, but throughout the conti- 
nent of Europe, a war with the United States would 
mean the speedy and irremediable starvation of the Brit- 
ish people. The inflow of grain from India would be 
stopped by our privateers, and none could be looked for 
from Canada, because the grain-producing districts of 
the Dominion would be immediately occupied by our sol- 
diers. We do not, therefore, exaggerate the facts when 
we say that at the present conjuncture we literally hold 
England by the throat. 

There is still one point to be considered, Even if 
England were self-supporting in the matter of cereals, 
which she has long ceased to be, she would deem it ex- 
tremely hazardous under existing circumstances to em- 
broi] herself with the United States for the sake of up- 
holding Chili in undeniable wrong-doing. No one who 
recalls the interference on our behalf of ALEXANDER II., 
during the War of the Rebellion, can doubt that at the 
first sign of a quarrel between England and this coun- 
try the Czar would fling his sword into the scales. 
Such a demonstration on his part would mean—in view 
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of the present close relations between the Russian and 
French Governments and of the Czar’s remarkable pop- 
ularity in France—that we should have the aid not only 
of the Russian navy but of the great naval armament 
of France. With such coadjutors, and with the im- 
mense expansion of our own naval resources, which 
would at once take place, we should be more than a 
match for the English at sea, and we should end by 
driving British commerce from the ocean. Whatever 
damage might possibly be inflicted in the course of the 
contest on some of our Atlantic seaports would in the 
end be more than compensated by the total and irre- 
trievable ruin of British industry and trade. 

For the various reasons here enumerated, there is 
not the slightest danger that Great Britain will en- 
courage Chili to deny us reparation for the gross insult 
and injury to which we have been subjected. When 
that fact is distinctly recognized by the so-called Junta, 
or Provisional Government at Santiago, we may be cer- 
tain that the Chilians will deem discretion the better 
part of valor, will awaken to a wholesome conscious- 
ness of their country’s insignificance compared with the 
American republic, and will hasten to make amends for 
a glaring violation of international rights. 


ENGLAND occupies Egypt for the good of the coun- 
try—to keep its finances and public order in proper 
shape. The French press claims that England is not 
succeeding in her efforts, and that it is time to leave. 
The Sultan, who is the nominal ruler of Egypt, takes 
the same view. Lord SALISBURY announces that En- 
gland will stay in Egypt. Trouble may come of these 
clashing views. Meanwhile a crisis is impending in 
France, while English politics is serene, and the Sultan 
is short of funds. 

THIS country needs a great many more steel cruisers 
than it has at present, and it may some day need them 
very urgently. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES, whose fiftieth birthday has just 
beep -elebrated in England, is short of stature, is putting 
on flesh, and is bearded like the Pard, while the top of his 
head is not that of Esau, but is handy for wigs. His man- 
ner is charmingly unaffected, and he is endowed with ex- 
ceeding great tact, so that in his various relations with the 
all sorts and conditions of men and women with whom he 
is brought in contact he always says the right thing, and 
says it in a hearty and cheery way, as though its utterance 
were a pleasure. He presides over charity dinners, lays 
foundation-stones, sits through scientific oratory, opens 
bazaars, and dances at balls with unflagging zeal. He is 
probably the best after-dinner speaker in England, and, 
moreover, can say clever things in excellent French and 
German. His easy-going willingness to accept any situa- 
tion with becoming gravity nowhere betrays itself so much 
as in his dress. He is a lightning-change artist in this par- 
ticular, and can get in and out of any number of different 
uniforms and costumes in the course of a day and evening. 
Some few years since he devoted himself exclusively to 
American girls, as their independence and freedom from 
conventionality pleased him. They have now been put 
aside, and he has developed a curious taste for vulgar and 
ostentatious parvenues of doubtful antecedents and non- 
descript nationality. 

Pre-eminent among these is Baron Hirsch, who is so 
rich that he is popularly supposed never to count the cost 
of anything that money can buy. The way in which the 
Prince has fostered the Baron’s social ambitions has been 
the subject of much comment, not only in England, but 
throughout Europe. In fact, Baron Hirsch, by reason of 
che Prince’s partiality, more than once was on the verge 
of becoming a diplomatic difficulty. Thus at a recent 
royal ball Baron Hirsch danced in the quadrille d’hon- 
neur with the royal party, having the Princess Maud as 
his partner, precedence being given him over Count Deym, 
the Austrian ambassador, who was so enraged that he was 
with difficulty prevented from resigning his office. The 
reason is obvious. Hirsch pays the freight. For, as is 
well known, the Prince is over head and ears in debt. 
Though there is no reason why he should be. With an 
income of $550,000 per annum, one of $50,000 for his wife, a 
separate provision for his children, and with Marlborough 
House kept up for him at the public cost, there seems no 
reason why his expenditure should outrun his means. His 
hospitalities are not greater than those of the French 
President, who, with less than half his income, does not 
get into debt. Yet withal it is calculated that since he 
held his own purse strings the Prince has spent $16,500,000, 
and is now in debt $8,000,000 instead of only $800,000, as was 
once believed. He is therefore compelled to borrow heavily 
from his plutocratic protégés. Long before the recent 
baccarat scandal it was well known that old Wilson had 
loaned him large sums, and that his visit to Tranby Croft 
was well paid for. This is a little way he has. Yet there 
are plenty of people in England who will forgive the heir- 
apparent any manner of indiscretion. They speak of the 
famous Mordaunt case in which, according to the Figaro, 
the Prince “‘ perjured himself like a perfect gentleman,” 
as a matter of slight consequence ; and the fact that he has 
recently shown himself capable of sacrificing the reprta- 
tion of an old and honored friend, and then of violating 
the regulations of the army, in order to hush up a scandal 
in which he found himself entangled, does not affect them. 
The truth is, that he is not a bad fellow at bottom, but it 
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would require a very considerable dilution of the blood 
of the Georges to bring one of their descendants up to the 
normal of respectability. 

GENERAL LLOYD BRYCE is a distingué-looking, pro- 
foundly well-groomed man of concentrated manner, with 
a sparse moustache and goatee, and is rising one-and 
forty, so that he is still quite a young man. His educa- 
tion began at Georgetown, and ended at Oxford, where he 
formed the acquaintance of Allen Thorndyke Rice, on 
whose death he succeeded to the editorship of the North 
American Review. On his return from England, he stud 
ied law at Columbia, and in the fullness of time became 
Paymaster-General of New York on Governor Hill’s staff, 
which position he resigned on being elected to the Fiftieth 
Congress as a Democrat. He is married to a granddaugh- 
ter of Peter Cooper, concerning whose philanthropic views 
and methods he has recently discoursed. He has writtena 
number of novels, besides many review articles, and is a 
man of varied attainments and wide acquaintance, who 
has traveled much and who is singularly well posted on 
most notable subjects. 

PIETRO MASCAGNI, the composer of the much-talked-of 
opera, ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” is a clean-shaven, boyish 
looking man of eight-and-twenty, with a shock of short 
black hair, and is the son of a Neapolitan baker who in 
tended him fora lawyer, but Providence and a sympathetic 
uncle willed otherwise ; so he was sent to study music at 
the Conservatoire. In fact, the story of his life is one long 
record of a struggle against a parental wish. With the 
precocity of musical genius he had his first operetta per- 
formed in 1881, and with it in his hand he went to the Milan 
Exhibition and won a “ first class.’””. This gave the “ inex- 
orable parent’? some hope. After this came a cantata, 
composed to a libretto founded by Maffei on Schiller. Its 
performance won fame and money, and the friendship and 
patronage of the Count Florestano de Lardarel, to whom 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”’ is dedicated. Since then it has 
been plain sailing. 

GOVERNOR WILLIAM EUSTIS RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, 
who has been re-elected to succeed himself as Executive 
of the Bay State, is a clean-shaven, thoughtful-looking, 
affable-mannered man, and is rising five-and-thirty. He 
was born in Cambridge and educated at Harvard. In 1880 
he was admitted to the Bar, and at five-and-twenty was 
elected to the common council of his native city. He 
served three termsin the mayoralty. He ran for Governor 
in 1888 on the Democratic ticket, but was defeated by 
Oliver Ames. The next year he did it again, and was 
beaten by Governor Brackett, whom he, however, defeated 
in 1890. He is an enthusiastic horseman—so much so, that 
he rides almost daily from his residence to the State House 
in Boston. He is also a bachelor. 

MELVILLE PHILLIPS, the well-known author and critic, 
is a small-statured, compact-built man of surprising 
strength, with a clean-shaven face, Byronic in profile, and 
habitually wears a white choker and clerically-cut waist- 
coat, which give him the appearance of a youthfully good- 
looking parson. In manner he is aggressively charming 
He has traveled much, knows all the social and literary 
celebrities of the day, and, being an enchaining conversa- 
tionalist, with a pretty gift of humor, is supremely good 
company. He is literary editor of the Philadelphia Press, 
and is the right-hand man of George W. Childs, whose 
‘**Reminiscences’ he compiled. He lives near Wayne, in a 
quaintly contrived cottage-mansion, called the “‘ Shingles,”’ 
which is a veritable museum of books and bric-d-brac. He 
looks even younger than his years, which are nine-and 
twenty; yet he is married to a charming wife, and is the 
son, brother and nephew of aclergyman. Withal, he is a 

good friend and a worse enemy, and anything he doesn’t 
know about books and the writers thereof is not worth 
acquiring. 
—- + @e<+- 





Our double-page wood-engraving represents the thrill 
ing scene when the grim and gaunt myrmidons of the law 
enter the prison to read to Joan of Arc (Sara Bernhardt) the 
awful, cruel and unjust sentence of her death. Madame 
Bernhardt’s acting in this thrilling scene is one of the best 
efforts in her wondrous répertoire. Her calmness, despair, 
anger, angelic sweetness, forming an ensemble never before 
witnessed on any stage. 


READ THIS! 

In addition to articles by George Parsons Lathrop, 
W. H. Rideing, R. K. Munkittrick, a Thanksgiving 
Poem by William Wilfred Campbell, and other contribu 
tions from notable writers in our next issue, the front 
page, ‘“ Baby’s First Thanksgiving,” is a perfect gem. 
while the inimitable Zim presents a side-splitting comi 
page, ‘‘The Tramp’s Thanksgiving.” 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY PARTS: 
**A History of the United States in 
Our Own Time.” 

By a Veteran Journalist. 


This work, whose publication will be begun at once, 
will present a consecutive review of American history 
from the attempt of South Carolina to nullify an Act 
of Congress, in the first administration of Andrew 
Jackson, down to the close of the administration of 
Benjamin Harrison. The aim will be to do for con 
temporary American history what has been done fo: 
contemporary English history in Mr. Justin McCarthy's 
‘** History of Our Own Time.” 

This invaluable work will constitute one of the four 
monthly books to be given to subscribers renewing thei! 
subscriptions ; also to subscribers whose subscriptions 
have not expired, at the rate of Ten Cents per copy. 
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\ CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY M FALCONER 
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JUSTICE, ACCORDING TO HERBERT 
SPENCER. 
By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP 


STICE is something that all men eagerly 
desire and seek. At least they think they 
wish for it. Hence, a large number of 
readers may well be expected to feel an 
interest in the latest volume issued by 
that patient and sincere if not always 
accurate thinker, Herbert Spencer. For 
it is here that, under the title ‘‘ Justice,” 
he tries to tell all men how they may know this great 
principle when they see it, or even when they don’t see it. 


What does justice consist of ? Does it originate in God 








n man, or from creatures below man? These are 
questions that are brought before us, whether we will or no, 
examining Spencer’s treatment of the subject. In his 
Social Statics,’ published many. years ago, he went 
good deal of the same ground, but in a spirit nota- 
ily different. True, he applied then, as now, to the study 
f social development, somewhat the method of natural 
science. Comparing a large number of factsin the history 
kind, and in the forming of different states or 
yns, he endeavored to get at the essence of justice, and 
it trne justice among men should really be. In this 
v volume he is considering still the ethics of social life; 
he carries the natural science method much further. 
Moreover, when he wrote “ Social Statics,” he was willing 
) believe that morality and justice are the embodying of 
God’s laws in the ideas and actions of men. The pages of 
iat book often repeated the phrase ‘‘the Divine will,”’ 
a manner which plainly showed that the author meant 
something higher than man’s will or experience; in short, 
a supernatural intelligence that man should obey and con- 
form to. But now, in this work-on “ Justice,” he says that 
s former “ supernaturalistic interpretation ”’ of facts and 
rals has disappeared, and that he has adopted in its 
place an interpretation which is ‘‘exclusively natural- 








istic—that is, evolutionary 

Briefly, he no longer recognizes the Divine will, or 
God, but attempts to explain justice as merely an out- 
ywth of the human mind, with no assistance from any 
higher power, yet with considerable aid, we may say, from 
inimals below man. Here isa startling proposition, surely. 
Let us see what Mr. Spencer makes of it. 
It is in ‘‘animal-ethics,” or the morals of the lower ani- 
3, that he finds the basis of our best human morals, 
yur sense of justice. The gist of morality, he says, is 


merely “‘ conduct as producing good or bad results to self 
\ bird which feeds its mate while she 





thers. or bott 
s sitting, is regarded with a sentiment of approval; such 
luct in any species of creature has something moral 
ibout it, as tending to preserve the species. Mr. Spencer 
rets to observe that the “‘approval” in such case is, so 
we know, nota bird idea, but a human idea. Cer 
tainly it is not shown to have been derived by us from the 
rd or from any other non-human creature. His outline 
animal-ethics is very meager and unsatisfactory. It 
would seem, though, that he touches ground which is a 
le more solid, when he deals with ‘“‘ sub-human justice.” 
Observers in different countries agree in testifying that a 
flock of crows, after prolonged consultation, will summa- 
execute an offending member. Elephants and monk- 

eys, also, act upon a definite plan of protecting each other 
rgencies of peril; certain individuals, taking on 

selves an extra risk, for the safety of the rest, etc. In 

the animal kingdom below man, three great principles are 
traceable First—Those individual creatures that are 
ructurally best adapted to their conditions of existence 











pr In this fact the author discovers his 
first ethical law, that ‘‘ each individual ought w receive 
the good and the evil which arises from its own nature.” 


osper i | 
sper act 


Second—Where animals associate together, those actions 
lividual, according to its nature, 
receives benefits or evils, shall be restrained so as to pre- 
vent them from interfering with like actions by other indi- 





rh which the 





uals. Third—Sometimes it is necessary that, for the 
ivantage of a species as a whole, certain members of it 
should be sacrificed. This, of course, comes in as to some 
xtent a limit on the first principle, that an individual 
should always receive the whole benefits or evils of its own 
single nature, separately 


Next, the author comes to the sentiment of justice 
I ples, which Mr. Spencer admits arc 


rather gnely ited by the action of brutes and birds, 
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are more definitely exhibited in the behavior of man, even 
the savage. Finally men arrive, among themselves, at the 
further principle that ‘‘ Every man is free to do that which 
he wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom of 
any other man.”’ This maxim sums up the others. It is, 
we are told, the complete formula of justice. It should 
not, however, be taken to mean that every man is free to 
kill another, on the theory that that other was equally free 
to killhim. Forthe ultimate object in view is “ the great- 
est sum of happiness;’’ and this includes the right to life 
and enjoyment, tre preservation of the species and of indi- 
viduals, sofaras maybe. Retaliation and mutual murder- 
ousness would, of course, defeat this main object. There 
are tribes of men very low as to intelligence or social or- 
ganization, who yet are deeply conscious of the great prin- 
ciple of justice, and loyal to it. For instance, the ignorant 
and “uncivilized” Lepcha, although as unwilling as any- 
one else to be killed, refuses to assist in killing others, even 
in self-defense. Yet, mild and inoffensive though he is, he 
wiil fly to the woods and live on roots, rather than submit 
to coercion. Then there is the untutored Hos, who is so 
sensitive as to the just property-rights of others that, when 
suspected of theft, he is ready to commit suicide. Again, 
the Veddahs—poor, degraded natives, who dwell in the 
woods of Ceylon—‘‘ can scarcely conceive it possible that 
one man should hurt another, or take that which does not 
belong to him.” 

We soon perceive, then, that the ideal of justice in some 
respects is better cherished, practically, by ignorant, un- 
civilized tribes, than it is by those people who profess to be 
the most advanced, the most enlightened, and are com- 
monly admitted to be so. Mr. Spencer would explain this 
by saying that even when we have made clear to our 
minds a standard of absolute justice, we cannot expect to 
see it fully applied anywhere among men, as yet; because 
we have not yet got a race of perfect men. Our justice is 
all of a partial or qualified kind. One great reason, he 
thinks, for our inadequate development of justice up to the 
present time is that the necessity which forced men to join 
together in early times for defense against their aggressive 
neighbors—a necessity now surviving in great wars and 
huge national armaments—has made the individuals in 
every society sacrifice to military discipline the first prin- 
ciple of justice, viz.: the right of each one to receive an 
exact return of good or evil, for his own actions alone. 
Further, the military system still pervading human soci- 
ety causes a curtailment of the chief principle, which is, 
that all men should be allowed to act freely, so long as no 
one’s free action interferes with the same right in his fel- 
low. Defensive war is to some extent justifiable. Offen- 
sive war is almost wholly unjustifiable. But any kind 
of war, and any system of things resting on war, 
must be anti-ethical, i.e., opposed to justice; because it 
cramps the development and free action of individuals, 
compelling a certain number of them to sacrifice their lib- 
erty of action and perhaps their lives, for the general safety 
or general ambition. Further, so long as war is a part of 
our civilization, it affects the whole constitution of the 
State 

All through this elaborate and interesting study, Mr. 
Spencer contends that true justice will never be established 
until “militancy” gives place to pure industrialism ; 
that is, until mankind attains to universal peace. The 
final word, then, of his social ethics would seem to be 
‘* Peace on earth.”” Yet he gives no credit to Christianity 
for having, long ago, pronounced that word. In connec- 
tion with his own main principle of justice he does, it is 
true, quote what he calls the Christian maxim, ‘‘ Do unto 
others as ye would that others should do unto you;” but, 
he says, that it ‘‘vaguely implies the equality of men’s 
claims.” Apparently, by this imputation of ‘‘ vagueness,” 
he aims to reduce the precept of Christ to the same level 
which he assigns to ‘“‘animal-ethics.”’ He also declares the 
maxim ‘too sweeping,” because, as he thinks, it makes no 
allowance for the unequal shares of benefit respectively 
due to various men according to their different degrees of 
ability. But, even though Mr. Spencer may not see it, the 
injunction “‘ Do unto others” really does make allowance 
for rewards proportioned to ability. It means exactly this: 
What is it that we wish others to do to us? Simply to 
treat us fairly; that is, to let us obtain the rewards to 
which our skill and service—whether great or small—en- 
title each of us. Hence, if we treat others as we think 
they should deal with us, we shall have to allow for their 
sundry degrees of merit. It seems odd that Herbert Spen- 
cer should be capable of so lightly misinterpreting a great 
moral law. His own proposition that ‘the liberty of each 
is limited only by the like liberties of all,’ is merely 
a dry, cold restatement of the Golden Rule, and certainly 
is quite as sweeping 

It is when he comes to review the various large, essen- 
tial rights belonging to men under the law of justice, that 
Mr. Spencer is most luminous and interesting. He takes up 
first the right to “ physical integrity ’’—i.¢., the liberty of 
life and limb—and shows how it has been gradually en- 
larged so as to include not only protection against murder 
and maiming, but also protection of health from nuisances 
or from the careless communicating of disease. Then he 
considers in turn the right to free motion and locomotion 
(resniting in the abolition of serfdom and slavery); the 
right to the usesof air, light and earth; the right of prop- 
erty, extending even to the incorporeal kind, such as repu- 
tation, or an author’s property in his literary work; the 
rights of gift and bequest; together with freedom of ex- 
change and contract, industry, belief, worship, and of 
speech and publication. With regard to all these he is 
able to make it clear that the main principle of equal, 
mutual freedom among men has been more and more 
definitely brought out and realized, in the course of ages. 
This has not been accomplished without setbacks; but, on 
the whole, there has been a great progress in what I may 
call the actualization of justice; although much remains 
to be done. And an observation of prime importance 
which Mr. Spencer offers is that the gain has not been 
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wrought by theory or by the enactment of a system of law 
to impose such theory on people. It has come from cus 
tom and experience, slowly modified, out of which there 
has grown a perception of the true ethical principle. This 
perception, though not always entirely clear, has made 
itself felt in different departments and become embodied 
in laws—if not on moral grounds, yet on those of policy. 

Therefore, in considering political rights, with the na- 
ture of the State and its duties, we have to remember that 
institutions, as we see them now, are not necessarily per 
manent. Social forms, bodies, governments, and even 
ideas as to government, have undergone momentous 
changes, and are likely enough to change again in the fu- 
ture. As one instance of this, Mr. Spencer, in a very strik 
ing chapter, demonstrates that the position of women in 
the State has been enormously altered and improved. An 
other is that children, who at one time enjoyed no rights 
at all and could be killed with impunity, now have their 
rights of every sort most carefully guarded. As to 
whether women, in justice, ought to have votes and take 
part in national affairs, he thinks they should not, unless 
they bear, as men do, the supreme burden of military duty 
and the risk of death in national defense. Their rights 
of property and protection are secured to them now, with 
even greater fairness and liberality than men show to men ; 
but there can be no absolute equality of so-called ‘ politi 
cal rights”? for women, until society attains to permanent 
peace. That circumstance need not debar them from shar- 
ing equally in local governments and administrations; yet 
Mr. Spencer argues against their doing so, on the ground 
that women are still more impulsive than men, and that 
men themselves—even with their long experience in 
managing public affairs—are far too impulsive and short- 
sighted, as yet, to act with genuine wisdom regarding the 
State. He seems to ignore that increasing participation of 
women in public matters, which Justin McCarthy has 
lately commented on as being so noteworthy in England. 
Possibly he believes that this modern tendency of women 
is for good, as leading indirectly towards the reign of 
peace. But he does not say so; and, in fact, he seems to dis- 
courage it. Small wonder if he does discourage women, 
when he considers men still so inadequate to the task of 
governing justly. The prevailing fault of men as citizens, 
he maintains, is that where they have the suffrage they do 
not understand what they ought to use it for. “ Political 
rights’ are merely the means which they have obtained 
for securing freedom and justice; but they forget this fact, 
and seem to think that political rights are the sole end and 
aim. The result is that, in their anxiety to assert these 
rights, they use them selfishly, blindly, and thereby yield 
themselves up to the nearly absolute rule of a few individ- 
uals, or of a supposed majority, which may turn out to be 
just as tyrranical as any single despot. 

(To be continued.) 


-e< 
THE VIOLET IN CLASSICS. 


HE violet was the favorite and dis- 
tinguishing flower of the Athe- 
nians, worn at all banquets and 
festivals, and largely used as gar- 
lands for decorating their deities 
Ionians in their origin, they rec- 
ognized in the ion or violet an 
allusion to the name of their 
founder, and their classical and 
beautiful city was known far and 
wide under the name of Io- 
Stephanoi, which means violet- 

crowned. There are various legends in relation to the 

early history of the violet. One was that Diana caused 
violets to spring from the dead body of Io; and Shake 
speare prettily alludes to this fable in the words,“ Lay her 
in the earth, and from her fair and unpolluted flesh may 
violets spring.” Another legend was that when Jupiter 
turned Io into a heifer, he caused violets to spring from 
the earth to become her food. One of the most esteemed 
prizes at the floral games was a golden violet; and the luxu- 
rious Athenians, when giving a princely banquet, would 
cause their guests to be supplied in the coarse of the feast 
with fresh crowns of violets to replace those that had faded, 
which acted as an incentive to further libations. And 
when the Athenian orator wished to tickle the ears of his 
audience, he would often commence his address with 

“Hear, oh Athenians, crowned with violets.” In the lan- 

guage of flowers, the violet is emblematical of innocence 

and humility, while its color indicates the love of truth and 
fidelity in love, from which doubtless we get the ex pression 

“true blue.”’ The poets have ever regarded the violet with 

especial favor, and the immortal William constantly alludes 

to lt: 





“ Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows.’ 
* To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet,” 
are two of the most familiar of his; and Milton, in his de- 
scription of the “ Blissful Bower” of our first parents, says: 
“Underneath the violet, crocus and hyacinth with rich in- 
lay broidered the ground.” And Sir Walter Scott says: 
** The violet, in her greenwood bower, 
Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle, 
May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, in copse, or forest dingle.” 


The violet, Humbolt tells us, is to be found over nearly 
the whole of Europe, Asia and America, and he has gath- 
ered them in the valleys of the Amazon, and growing on 
the sides of the loftiest mountains, and even at the very 
summit of the Alleghanies. They are plentiful in Persia 
and Arabia, and the Syrians make a sugar from the root 
with which they perfume their sherbet. The violet varies 
in color, but the classical violet and the violet of the Athe- 
nians and the poets is the deep blue scented variety. In 
England, France and Italy the name is almost identical. 
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Our March violet is known to them as Violette de Mars, 
and Viola Marzia, respectively. The country people in 
Devonshire and other counties of England, when violets 
first come into season, consider it most unlucky should any 
person bring a single flower into the house, as they say 
misfortune is sure to follow; and they also believe that if 
violets blossom in autumn they portend death. 

In the early part of 1815 the violet played quite an im- 
portant part as the emblem of the fallen Bonaparte—a 
very fitting one, we think, when we reflect upon the little 
Corsican, violet-like, springing from an obscure valley in 
his native Corsica (where, but for the circumstances of the 
times, which afforded an outlet for his genius, he might 
have lived, loved, died, and been forgotten), to displace the 
royal lilies of France. Wecannot say at what time the vio- 
let first became connected with Napoleon; but the legend 
runs that, when Bonaparte was leaving France for Elba, 
he remarked, at parting, to some of his faithful and sorrow- 
ing adherents, that he should return again in the violet 
season—that is, in the ensuing spring; and we all know 
that he kept his promise. During his absence, his follow- 
ers kept his memory alive by wearing rings of blue enamel, 
with the device, “Elle reparaitre au printemps ’’—that is, 
“It will appear again in the spring.”” Amongst the soldiery 
he was secretly toasted under the name of Corporal Vio- 
let and Father Violet. There were also numerous colored 
engravings distributed among his adherents representing 
the violet, the leaves being so arranged that, by looking at 
it carefully, you could discern the profile of the exiled Em- 
peror, while underneath it were the words, “It will appear 
again in the spring ;’’ and when Napoleon did reappear at 
the Tuileries, the ladies were not unmindful of his favorite 
flower. We will conclude this short article with a few 
lines, the author of which is, unfortunately, anonymous: 

“Sweet, lovely harbinger of spring, 
Earliest gift in Flora’s ring, 
Thy scent exhales on zephyr’'s wing, 
Sweet violet! 


‘**I found you on the lone vale bare, 
In purest hue, sweet flow’ret rare, 
And you shall have my dearest care, 

Sweet violet ! 


** You stood like dauntless Virtue pure— 
You did the pitiless sterm endure ; 
And now from harm I'll you secure, 
Sweet violet ! 


** Within my jessamine parterre, 
‘Mid myrtles sweet, and lilies fair, 
You now may live and blossom there, 
Sweet violet!” 
- -~eo+ - 
SEA FIGHTS AS THEY WERE AND AS 
THEY MAY BE. 
By WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 
(In Three Papers—First Paper.) 

-F all conservative beings, none is so opposed to 
change as the sailor. He is as fixed in his habits 
of thought as some of the stars he knows so well, 
and he looks upon innovation as upon one of those 
uncertain meteors which flash across the firmament for a 
moment and then vanish like a bubble that has burst. All 
glory and all goodness, except heaven, are in the past; 
each step in advance is regarded with suspicion and con- 
tempt. Usage and familiarity alone will convince this ob- 
durate mariner that a new thing is good; and at the first 
sight he condemns it utterly, especially if it is the contriv- 
ance of a landsman. 

So it has been with new rigs, new models, new engines. 
The highest type of ship on the Atlantic to-day would have 
been declared, even twenty years ago, to be impracticable ; 
or, if practicable, reckless; and there are still alive men, 
some afloat, some stowed away in snug harbors, upon 
whom the lesson of the great battle in Hampton Roads has 
been altogether lost, and who despise the modern ironclad 
and still pin their faith to the old frigate or ship of the line 
as the only proper vehicle of naval warfare. 

Their avowed belief in the superiority of the past has a 
curious limit, however; it does not extend to remote na- 
tions—seldom further back than the Elizabethan age. The 
Carthaginians, the Persians, the Grecians—even the North- 
men—these are only tedious labels in a museum to them, 
and their imagination is not kindled, nor are their sym- 
pathies touched, until the period is reached when naval 
battles are fought in ships and with weapons not unlike 
those used in or near our own times. Their heroes are not 
those of Syracuse, of Salamis or of Actium; they listen 
unmoved to the achievements of Rameses on the sea, and 
care not for the fleets of Sesostis; but if you speak to them 
of Drake or Frobisher; of Benbow or Paul Jones; of Nel- 
son or Lawrence; of Perry or Farragut—then the drowsing 
eye sparkles, and you can see that their interest is aroused. 
You have come out of the dubious region of mythology, 
with its mists and echoes, to stand upon the solid rock of 
history, where they are prepared to meet you and to listen. 

But notwithstanding this curious admixture of conser- 
vatism in relation to the present, and skepticism in the con- 
sideration of antiquity, some of the most desperate of 
naval battles were fought thousands of years before the 
birth of Christ, and many sea fights are depicted on Egyp- 
tian tombs. 

A bas-relief at Thebes shows a naval victory of the 
Egyptians over some Indian nation in the Red Sea, or the 
Persian Gulf, probably fourteen hundred years before 
Christ. ‘ The Egyptian fleet,” says Dr. Edward Shippen, 
in his ‘‘ Naval Battles,” ‘is in a crescent, and seems to be 
endeavoring to surround the Indian fleet, which, with oars 
boarded and sails furled, is calmly awaiting the approach 
of its antagonist. A lion’s head, of some metal, at the 
prow of each Egyptian galley, shows that ramming was 
then resorted to. These Egyptian men-of-war were manned 
by soldiers in helmets, and armed as those of the land 
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forces. The length of these vessels is conjectured to have 
been about one hundred and twenty feet, and the breadth 
sixteen feet. They had high-raised poops and forecastles, 
filled with archers and slingers, while the rest of the fight- 
ing men were armed with pikes, javelins and pole-axes of 
the most murderous appearance, to be used in boarding. 
Wooden bulwarks, rising considerably above the main 
deck, protected the rowers. Some of the combatants had 
bronze coats of mail in addition to helmets of the same, 
and some carried huge shields, covered apparently with 
tough bull’s hide. Those vessels had masts with a large 
yard and a huge, square sail. They are said to have been 
built of acacia, so durable a wood that vessels built of it 
have lasted a century or more. They appear to have had 
but one rank of oars, although two or three tiers soon be- 
came common.” 

A sea fight without guns or gun-powder, without the 
gleam of cutlass, without the smoke and thunder of the 
raking broadside—your ancient mariner will not have it; 
he scorns the idea, and tells you that you might as well 
speak of a naval battle between two canal boats. The 
first great battle, according to his mind, was Lepanto. 

There was much of a thrilling and romantic character 
in battles which took place centuries before Lepanto, how- 
ever, and in these sketches of the methods of naval war 
fare, incomplete as they may be, we cannot omit either 
Salamis or Actium, both of which will be described in the 


next paper. 
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THE HORSE-SHOW,. 


Af w horse-show is once more with 
7 us, and the kick and the snort of 


the hunter are heard inthe land. It 
makes the hunter weary to be obliged to 
stand still to be looked at, when he is ac- 
customed to being iooked at and admired at 
long range by the people that delight in 
following the hunt in traps. When the 
hunter hears a dog yelp in the street, his 
ears are up on end in the smallest possible 
fraction of a jiffy, even if the dog doing the 
yelping is a mere parlor dog with orange 
ribbons and a silver bell about his neck. 

The hunter can differentiate the hound and terrier by 
the voice as correctly as a dog-fancier can by the general 
contour and appearance of the animal 

People who have not had the pleasure of attending a 
hunt should not fail to see the hunters in the ring at 
the horse-show. Of course, it is not the same thing 
You miss the surroundings that go to make the chase ex- 
citing, when you see the hunter taking gates in the ring of 
a city building. I’ is pleasanter to see the horse following 
the hounds on a course that is not laid out beforehand by a 
surveyor, but which is made by the caprice of the fox or 
the ingenuity of the man who goes ahead with the anise- 
seed bag. If they would make the hunting feature of the 
horse-show thoroughly realistic, the managers should 
bring up a handful or two of Long Islanders to stand 
about the ring in open-eyed wonder, just as they do down 
at and around Jericho. They should also have a rail fence 
or two cutting across the ring, that the riders might take 
them in their red coats, and go on licketty-split about the 
magic oval. There should also be some stacks of corn 
arranged in the checker-board fashion peculiar to the 
farm, and among these stacks about a hundred pumpkins 
should be scattered, as in a field, to make the spirit of the 





scene consistent with the sport 

The horse always exhibits an expression of heartfelt 
joy when some sentimental woman appears and proffers 
asparkling lump of sugar. It has been hinted by some 
philosopher that the sympathetic feeling existing between 
the horse beautiful and the woman beautiful, is based upon 
a leaning to, and a wild passionate love for, sugar in any 
shape. It has also been ascertained that even as the horse 
will greedily devour an ordinary !ump of sugar, so also 
will he dispose of the strawberry caramel and the ever 
seductive gum-drop. Some horses will eat vanilla ice- 
cream with the keen delight they exhibit while standing in 
adream, with their chins resting on the top rail, and calmly 
and serenely munching a generous mouthful of golden 
rod. Yet they are not tested and exhibited as epicureans 
in confectionery at the horse-show; if they were, we 
might have caramel-eating matches conducted on the plan 
of pie-eating matches, until the horse world should glory 
in a chKampion gum-drop eater, et« 

Perhaps one of the pleasantest features of the horse- 
show is that none of the horses owned by women is deco- 
rated with bows of orange ribbons. A hunter would be 
an amusing spectacle if fixed up according to a woman’s 
idea of esthetic beauty. He would wear a blanket with 
vines and roses and golden rod and acorns worked on it in 
all the fashionable tones of silk. She would then annex 
an orange bow unto each ear, and around each leg as a 
garter; and also braid his tail like the hirsute of a German 
peasant, and put spectacles on him to give him an esthetic 
Boston air 

At the horse-show you of course run across no such 
specimen as you would discover at the front of a fish 
wagon. They are all fine animals—the finest to be had 
for love or money. Consequently, the show appeals only 
to those who admire the horse beautiful—the well-built, 
supple animal that is famous for his points. The humor- 
ist, or rather the man who only enjoys the comic side of 
the animal, goes to the horse-show in vain. He sees noth- 
ing that fills him with joy. He dreams of what he calls the 
“plug” and the “clams,” etc., and dreams of the animal 
that figures in one of the oldest stories in this or any other 
language—the chestnut that is a veritable horse-chestnut 
—of the animal whose ribs were so conspicuously visi- 
ble that the observer stated that he looked as though he 
had just swallowed a barrel. Another story, almost as 
ancient, that is recalled by the man who can only see the 


comic side of the horse, is that of the man who was s 


mean that he put green spectacles on his steed, whic} 
caused the poor animal to imagine he was eating gre 
when he looked upon them through the emerald glass« 
We will not say anything about Artemus Ward’s scheme of 


building a fire under a balky horse to start him, nor 





Palmer Cox’s method of arranging sails on a refractory 
mule to make him go with the wind in spite of himself 
But the man who loves the comedy of horseflesh thinks of 
them while watching the peerless Meadowbrook hunters 
caper around the ring, and take the occasional five-bar gate 
with the same ease that a burglar takes anything he can 
lay his hands on. He looks at the horses that are urged 
on by the spur, and thinks of the farm horse that stands 
as firm as adamant under the fence rail with which he is 
belabored, only shifting his position occasionally to get 
the rail ona different spot, and to enjoy the whole thing as 


i massage pure and simple, while he stands transfixed in 








a mellow day-iream, with his deep brown eyes ro 
silent, heartfelt rapture. He thinks of the days when he 
took riding lessons, and made studies of the statue 
Washington on his palfrey at Union Square ; and he thinks 
of the day upon which he mounted the old farm horse up 
in New Hampshire, and how, when the nag started into a 
sudden gallop, he slid down the equine spine until he sat 
at the base of the horse’s ham, with his feet braced against 
its ears to keep from sliding over her head. And so th 
horse-show puts him on good terms with himself and 
every one else. He watches the hunters with great pleas 
ure, and r 
to indulge 
comparison with this exhibition the dog show seems weak 


regrets that he is not a bond-holding millionairé 
» in the luxury of a fiery, untamed steed. In 


and the chrysanthemum show ridiculous; and, in his great 
enthusiasm, he goes forth, and, in running for a horse-car 
almost forgets himself so far as to jump on the horse’s 
back instead of on the rear platform 

R. K. MUNKITTRICK 


—— -e-+ 
THE DICKENS CONTEST. 

THE answers sent in by the following persons have been 
all judged so excellent that we gladly publish their names 
Mrs. Francis, 38 Sophia street, Fond du Lac, Wis. ; Florenc¢ 
Miller, 82 Welling street, Astoria, L. I.; Mrs. John Dum 
vam, 931 Fourth street, Detroit, Mich. ; Mrs. S. R. Allen, 1501 
West Eleventh street, Little Rock, Ark.; Nellie Bay, 189 
South Main street, Mansfield, Ohio; Julia Cushman, 16 L 
street, Brockton, Mass. ; Howard Hairon, 459 North Seventh 
street, Philadelphia, Penn.; M. E. Van Duyne, 214 Union 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John Wallace, 369 Channe! street, 
Stockton, Cal. ; Sallie Kork, 413 Preston street, West Phila 
delphia, Penn.; Mrs. M. Zamphemia, Dowagiac, Cass 
County, Mich. ; Lydia Sherry, 80 Willoughby street, Brook 
lyn, N. Y.; Harry E. Smith, 182 North Division street 
Buifalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Woodring, 407 Jefferson street, Nash 
ville, Tenn. ; Bella Tooker, Sharon, Mercer County, Pent 
Isidore Lehinstein, 425 East One Hundred and Eighteenth 
street, New York City; Emma Richards, Tama, Tama 
County, Ia.; W. A. Boyd, Salem, Forsyth County, N. ( 
Charles Custance, 186 Lippincott street, Toronto, Can 
Mathiled Schlegel, 218 Grand avenue, Brooklyn, L. I 
Hilarie Gray, San Diego, Duval County; Tex.; Mrs. A 
Crutchria, Box 1699, Los Angles, Cal.; Thomas W. Ver 
neddy, Crescent Hill, Ky.; Lizzie Taylor, 2020 Howard 
street, Philadelphia Penn.; Miss Nellie Weltoneer, 140! 
South Main street, Fort Worth, Tex.; Irene Harwood, 
Maysville, De Kalb County, Missouri; Maud MeNeill, 
70 Ulice Place, Chicago, [ll.; Elizabeth Strohecter, 
313 E. Bay, Charleston, 8. C.; Alice Johnson, 1621 North 
Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Annie Davis, 43 Dor- 
sey street, Cincinnati, O.; Mrs. Foote, Helena, Mont.; 
Mabel Gilis, Lake Forest, Ill.; Mrs. Charles Corvice, Pick- 
ering street, Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Bertha Batman, Rock- 
ville, Park County, Ind.; Mrs. T. E. Potter, 124 S. Fifteenth 
street, St. Joseph, Mo.; Dora Cox, Green avenue, Brook 





lyn, N. Y.; Kate Applegate, Freehold, N. J.; R. B. Mor 
gan, 311 Main street, Fort Worth, Texas: Mrs. Wright, 
Ogden, Utah; Mrs. Bell, 434 State street, Salt Lake Cit) 
Utah; J. B. Johnson, Room 68, Times Building, St. Louis 


Mo. ; P. G. Wright, 621 Third avenue, Roanoke, Va. ; I 
A. McKinley, 129 Lexington avenue, N. Y. City; Mrs. | 
Johnson, Pacific street, E.E., Ogden, 

123 L street, South Boston, Mass.: Francis White, Patis 
Mouth, Neb.; George Narris, American Bank, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Mrs. Jenny Crittenden, Van Auronio, Texas 
Mrs. Alice Leggett, Williamsport, Pa.; Charlotte t 


tah ; Lizzie Godfrey 





1821 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal.; May Danaher, N 
and Marshall street, Little Rock, Ark F. C. Kipy 
Mansfield, Ohio: Jane A. French, 65 Patchen avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Paul Frain, 112 E. Fifth, W. New Albany, 
Ind. ; Gertrude Schade, 613 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, 
Md.; J. J. Mooton, 270 Wakler avenue, Ansonia, Conr 
A. LeEader, clerk to county commissioners, Frederick, 
Md Cecelia Looke, 29 Sulton Place, near Fifty-nintl 
street, N. Y. City; Thomas R. Bradford, 113 Carld stree 
N. Fairmount, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TRACKED OUT. 
1 SECRET OF THE GUILLOTINE 
BY ARTHUR W. A BECKE! 


Author of “Fallen Among Thieves,” ‘* The 
Ghost of Greystone Grange,”’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I 
DEAD IN THE STREETS 


OT a pleasant sight ?”’ said 
some one at niy elbow. 

The remark was per 

fectly true; it was not a 

pleasant sight. I wasstand- 

ing at the threshold of the 

Morgue, in Paris, in front 

of the screen with its 
— ghastly portraits of undis- 
covered inmates. These terrible photo- 
graphs had been placed there after the dis- 
figured corpses had been removed, and 
were preserved in the faint a that some 
day or other the identity of the originals 
might be discovered. The pictures repre- 
sented all sorts and conditions of men, 
women and children. Some were less re- 
pulsive than others; some were evidently 
the likenesses of suicides, who had been 
discovered in the Seine, and who had appar- 
ently died a painlessdeath. One poor, un- 
happy woman had actually passed away 
with a smile upon her face; and there were 
children, too, who seemed to have fallen 
asleep. Poor little ones! their awakening 
would never be on earth! On the other 
hand, there were horrible faces, showing 
signs of personal violence; and one man 
had an aspect of abject terror stamped 
upon his couatenance, that told of the ap- 
prehension of immediately approaching 
death. These last were, no doubt, the like- 
nesses of those who had been cruelly mur- 
dered, but whose assassins had never been 
known. Nay, more, the identity of the 
murderer was as obscure as the murderers: 
and there they were, all waiting for some 
friend or relative to claim them as their 
own ! 

| had joined the group in front of the pict- 
ures, Oh my way to the inner chamber de- 
voted the exhibition of the bodies relegated 
to the Parisian dead-house, and was paus- 
ing before entering. I had not been drawn 
to the place by the morbid craving for the 
horrible socommon amongst tourists. Iam 
a surgeon, and my work has taken me often 
into the dissecting-room. When I describe 
myself as a surgeon, I am absolutely accu- 
rate, as my diplomas will testify; but it is 
only just to say that I am not in very active 
practice. I am blessed, or cursed, with a 
competency, so have not to rely upon what 
I earn for my daily bread. 

‘Have you forgotten me? 
some one at my elbow. 

It was then that I turned round. As a 
Scotchman, I am cautious and reserved, 
as not too pleased to be addressed 
nger. But this question suggested 
standing next an acquaintance ; 
2 least I could do was to turn round 
and examine my neighbor. 

‘You do not recognize me?’ was the 
second query. 

rhe speaker was a young man whose feat- 
ures seemed to live faintly in my memory. 
However, for the moment I could not re- 
call where I had met him. He was cer 
tainly of prepossessing appearance There 
was an air of frank good-fellowship about 
him that disarmed suspicion. I took his 
proffe red hand. 

‘For the moment ’ I began. 

‘You cannot call to mind, Dr. Gordon, 
where youmet me? Very likely. Let me 
remind you. Do you not recollect that I 
sat near you at a house dinner in the Dar- 
win Club?” 

Io be sure,’ I replied, ‘‘I remember. 
You were introduced to me by my friend, 
Mr. Macarness, editorof the Quarterly Re- 

iew of Thought. To be sure, we had a 
It was a long time ago, 
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st pleasant chat 

Mr ais 
Alexander Ainsworth, at your service. 

lam afraid I puta great many questions 

tu you about the brain. But the truth was, 

I had a sudden call to write a leader upon 

an insanity case, and I was getting up my 

) I hope I did not bore you. 

* Bor »! Not atall. I am only too 
pleased to get anyone to listen to me on 
such a dry subject. But, pardon me, you 
are not looking well ; you seem disturbed 
Is there anything rage -_ er? We are 





iway from England; a fellow-country 
man, can I help you 

Is said this because, with the eye of an ex- 
pert, I could detect that the young man 
was suffering from suppressed excitement. 
lo the outside world, no doubt he would 
seem merely an ordinary young English- 
man away for a holiday ; to me, he pre- 
sented himself as a possible patient 

“You are very sharp, Dr. Gordon,” he 
replied, with a forced laugh. “Yes, I am 
bothered: but I ought not to be I am 
afraid I attach too much importance to 
trifles. But, really, 1 am half ashamed of 
myself.” 

‘Has your visit here anything to do with 
your trouble ? You surely were not look 
ing for anyone in this horrible place *’ 


When staby was sick, we gave her Castoria 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 


When she bad Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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“‘T do not know how to answer. I do not 
like to admit that I was, nor can I exactly 
say that I wasn’t. I am terribly worried ; 
a friend of mine has disappe ared, and I can 
find no trace of him.’ 

‘Have you been to the police ?” 

‘““Well, no—not at present. The fact is, 
it is rather a delicate matter, and I scarcely 
know how to act. I don’t know a soul in 
Paris save—save a young lady.” 

‘“‘Hem!”’ [coughed. I am rather precise 
in my V iews. 

‘The person for whom I am se¢ ATC hing,”’ 
said Ainsworth, rather quickly, ‘‘is that 
young lady’s father. He has not been seen 
for two days.” 

I felt rebuked. I could scarcely offer an 
apology. Possibly I could do something 
better: I might tender my assistance. 

‘I am some years your senior, Mr. Ains- 
worth, and have often been called in as an 
expert in difficult legal cases, where my 
evidence has been required. As a witness, 
I have on these occasions been forced to 
remain in court until my name was called, 
so have gained some knowledge of how 
search inquiries are conducted. I am an 
idle man. In a word, can I help you ?’ 

‘You are very kind indeed, and I grate- 
fully accept your offer,” replied Ains- 
worth, earnestly. ‘‘ The fact is, lam begin- 
ning to distrust myself. Sometimes I think 
my head is going: Iam so worried.” 

‘I shall constitute myself from this mo- 
ment your me sdical adviser,” I said, with a 
smile, ‘‘and shall expect implic it obedience 
to my orders. And now, first, when did 
you make your last meal ?” 

‘ Yesterday.” 

“Then my first prescription is breakfast. 
Come with me and we will eat together. I 
know a little restaurant close by, and there 
we can exchange confidences. But first, I 
suppose your search in there was unsuccess- 
ful?” 

‘Quite,” replied Ainsworth, we: arily. 
‘There is no one there ; the place is empty.’ 

‘Just so; then come with me. 

And, linking my arm in his, I walked 
him away from the terrible spot, and soon 
was sitting facing him in the Café Louis 
Quatorze, a favorite haunt of mine when I 
am in Paris. 

The poor fellow had no great appetite, 
but I caused him to eat and drink some- 
thing by holding out as an inducement that 
I would listen to him after breakfast, and 
not before. When we had done our meal, I 
gave him a cigar and pushed a small cup of 
café cognac towards him. 

‘And now I am ready to hear you,’ I 
said, lighting my pipe, and coming to what 
soldiers call ‘‘ attention. 

“T think you know that I am a journal- 

” he began. 

‘Yes; you told me so when we met at 
the Darwin. Does the exercise of your pro- 
fession bring you over here at Christmas 
time ?”’ 

‘Partly. The Daily Despatch wanted 
an account of ‘ Poor Paris,’ on the lines of 
‘Horrible London,’ you know, and they 
offered me the work; but I think I should 
have declined it had I not wished to meet 
Major Merton, who -vas returning from 
India with his daughte r. They are very old 
frie ends of mine. 

‘ITsee. And you have met Major Merton 
and his daughté er’ 

““Yes.”? And then he was silent. 

‘And you were seeking for Major Mer- 
ton in the Morgue,” I said, after a pause. 
“Why?” 

“Because nothing has been seen of him 
for the last two days.” 

“This you know, no doubt, from Miss 
Me rton ?” 

7.” 

The poor fellow was evidently deeply dis- 
tressed. I placed my hand upon his. 

‘Now, my good friend, we must have no 
half confidences. Why do you take so 
much interest in this gentleman and his 
daughter ?” 

3ecause Mary Merton is my be trothed.’ 

‘With her father’s consent ?’ 

He paused again for a moment, and then, 
turning his head away from me, replied : 

“‘T suppose I must answer ‘No.’ Major 
Merton is very changed since we last met. 
It appears that he had a sunstroke in India, 
and from that date has never been the 
same man. Iam afraid that when he left 
India he was undera cloud, At any rate, 
he was obliged to resign his commission. 

‘And he is poor ?”’ 

“Very.” 

We were both silent. I was thinking 
of the young lady, and the trials she must 
have undergone. 

‘He seems to have returned by an expen- 
sive route,’’ at last I observed. 

‘From what Mary has told me, I am 
afraid he was always extravagant. After 
her mother’s death, no one could control 
him.”’ 

‘Well,” I said, ‘‘I do not wish to say any- 
thing that may sound brutal; but if he was 
a bad father, would her loss have been so 
great had your search in the Morgue proved 
successful ? ”’ 

‘She is devotedly attached to him,” he 
answered, quickly; ‘“‘and it would break 
her heart if she kne w that anything had 
happened to him.’ 

“Time is a great consoler,” I replied, more 
cheerfully. ‘‘I can quite understand your 
feelings, my dear fellow; but, after all, it 
may not be so bad. No doubt she has 
friends to whom she can go when she gets 
to England—and you are young and clever. 
Take my word for it, it will not be long be- 
fore you will be able to introduce her tome 
in the character of Mrs. Ainsworth.’ 

He smiled faintly, and then the expres- 
sion of anxiety returned to his face. 

I have not told you all. It appears that 
on their way home, Major Merton made the 
acquaintance of a person of the name of 
Dormer! 
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‘“ Well, and who is he ?” 

‘‘T have known him for some days. He 
made his ‘ pile,’ sohe termed it, in Austra- 
lia. The Majer had picked him up as they 
were passing through the Canal; and I 
fancy that from the date of their acquaint- 
ance the Mertons traveled in greater com- 
fort. According to Mary, Dick Dormer was 
exceedingly rich, and I have an idea that 
the Major had no great delicacy in borrow- 
ing from him.”’ 

“T see; and what did Miss Merton think 
of him?” 

“She did not like him.’ 

* Why 

* Bec yee,” replied Ainsworth, with a 
slight flush a ain tinging his pale cheeks 
with color, ‘“‘she was engaged to me.”’ 

“<i understand. si 

Once more we were silent. And then I 
asked him a further question. 

‘“‘And what did you think of Mr. Dick 
Dormer ? ” 

“Frankly, I could not help liking the 
man. There was a certain bond of union 
between us, as he was as much a Bohemian 
as myself. He had once been a gentleman, 
and years and years before a special corre- 
spondent. But drink had pulled him down, 
and he had fallen very low. . Luck had 
brought him again to the surface. From 
what I have told you, you may imag- 
ine that I had no reason to regard him 
with good will. But I must say that he 
showed delicacy, and in no way unduly 
urged his suit upon Mary. In fact, when 
he found that she was engaged to me, he 
wanted to withd1aw immediately, but the 
Major would not allow him.’ 

“Not aHow him!” 

‘“*No. The Major was furious, and gross- 
ly insulted me. He declared that I had 
attempted to entrap his daughter into an 
engagement of which he strongly .disap- 
proved, and that, come what might, he 
would have none other than Dick for his 
son-in law.” 

“Well?” 

“This was two days ago. Of course, I 
could only leave the house.. Idid. I wrote 
a long letter to Mary, releasing her from 
her engagement,:and got an answer from 
her, dear girl, saying that she would never 
marry anyone but me. 

“Well, so far, that is satisfactory,’’ I re- 
plied, with a smile ; ‘‘ firmness seems to run 
in the Merton family. And so, I suppose, 
you have seen nothing of Major Merton 
since.”’ 

‘“‘Unhappily Ihave. The very same eve- 
ning I came across the Major and Dick 
Dormer outside a:café on the boulevards. 
They both had been drinking, and were 
having a terrible quarrel. The Major saw 
me and staggered up to me. ‘You scoun- 
drel !’ he cried; ‘you are the cause of my 
daughter’s ruin! This hound refuses to 
marry her!’ Then Dick followed: ‘ Don’t 
let him speak of her like that, Alec. I tell 
him that I like Miss Mary a darned sight 
too much to make her unhappy. I have 
always been straight, and I am not going 
to stand between a man and his sweet- 
heart.’ And then the two men turned upon 
one another, and nearly came to biows.”’ 

‘And what did you do?” 

‘*Naturally, I tried to pacify them. But 
the Major was impossible—he swore like a 
trooper; and I saw that Dick was getting 
angrier and angrier.’ 

“Well, and how did it end ? 

“T appealed to Dick on the Major’s be- 
half; told’ him how ill he had been, and 
said that he did not know what he was 
saying. ‘This made’ the Major furious; 
but Dick was sober.e nough to understand, 
and joined with me in my attempt to re- 
store peace. After a while our efforts suc- 
ceeded. Then the Major’s mood changed, 
and he insisted upon rearing eternal 
friendship with Dick. Nothing would con- 
tent him but that they should pass the 
evening together, dining at the Café An- 
glais, and then .visiting some haunt that 
the Major remembered in the days of 
youth. " 

‘And what did Dick say ? 

‘To appease. him, he agreed. He took 
me aside and told me that he would look 
after him, and bring him home safe and 
sound. This was two days ago, and neither 
of them have been seen since.” 

‘And does Miss Merton know of all 
this ?” 

“No. I saw her the next day, and find- 
ing that neither her father nor his friend 
had returned, invented an excuse that they 
may have take n some excursion together. 
Fortunately they had talked about going 
to Fontainebleau some days before, and 
Mary having shown no great anxiety to ac- 
company them, the Major had been furious, 
and swore that they would go without 
her.” 

‘I see; and so Miss Merton believe: 8 that 
that they are away on this excursion.’ 

“Yes, Iwas right not to tell her of my 
suspic ions ?” 

‘Quite right. And, after all, your suspi- 
cions may be proueciem. From all you 
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say, I think it quite possible that the ab- 
sence of Major Merton and Dick Dormer 
may be accounted for in the way you ycur- 
sclf have explained.” 

“Unfortunately, [I cannot agree with 
you?” 

“Why?” 

‘Because, before we parted, Dick prom- 
ised to write me a line to tell me how the 
evening had ended. It was my anxiety, 
caused by receiving no letter from him, 
that induced me to call at the Rue de l’ Ar- 
cade to ask for the Major, when I found 
that he had not returned and only Mary 
was there.’ 

“Have you made any inquiries at the 
Café Anglais?” 

“Yes. Two gentlemen, answering the 
description of Major Dick, did dine there 
two days ago, and apparently again quar- 
reled. They were requested to leave; and 
the last thing the Major was heard to ex- 
claim was, that he had fixed the programme 
for the evening, and that programme 
should not be varied.” 

‘And have you traced them further ?”’ 

“No. I did not like to apply to the police 
while anything else could be ¢ dane.” 

““And you went to the Morgue instead. 
From that I can see the view you take of it. 
My dear fellow, you regard the matter in 
too despondent a light. Take my word for 
it, it will all be right. But first, I really 
think we should put ourselves in communi- 
cation with the police. There may have 
been foul play.” 

My companion heaved a heavy sigh. 

dare say you are right. Iam terribly 
upset. At times I fear my head is going.’ 

“Nonsense ! Pull yourself together ! Re- 
member, you are my patient, and I shall 
look after you. Let me help you on with 
your coat.’ 

I paid the bili, and we left the restaurant. 
It was a bright, cold day, and, instead of 
riding to the Prefecture of Police, I sug- 
gested we should walk. Tothis Ainsworth 
readily agreed, and we started off. I got 
him to talk about Miss Merton, feeling that 
this would ease his mind, and be a pleas- 
anter topic of conversation than the fate of 
her unhappy father. The young man was 
only too glad to have anyone to listen to 
him on such an engrossing ‘subject, and he 
was soon in the midst of it. And while he 
talked, I thought and turned over in my 
mind what was best to.be done. 

I weighed what he had said about Dick 
and the Major, and did not feel comfortable. 
No doubt this man: Dormer was a rough 
digger, accustomed to deeds of violence, 
and, if provoked too far, would be as likely 
as not to puta knife into anyone who of- 
fended him. From what Ainsworth had 
told me, the Major was extremely irritat- 
ing; and my medical experience warned 
me that a man who had once suffered from 
sunstroke was never to be trusted. He 
might even, in a sudden paroxysm of pas- 
sion, have struck his companion, and then 
his fate would have been sealed. I felt very 
anxious. Poor Miss Merton ! 

Our road led us past the Morgue ; and as 
we got near the dead-house we intuitively 
stopped. The crowd in front of the photo- 
graphs had dwindled away. From the 
eagerness with which a woman was enter- 
ing the dead-house, no doubt there was a 
new attraction in the inner chamber. 

“We had better look once more,’ said 
Ainsworth. 

I should like to have answered, “ No,” 
but could not. So, throwing away our 
cigars, we walked in. 

There was a crowd in front of the shop- 
like window, beyond which were lying the 
bodies. For a moment we could only see 
the clothes that are preserved, hanging 
from lines in the death-chamber, as our 
view was interrupted by the persons in 
front of us. At last we got close to the 
glass. There was but one occupant. It 
was a terrible sight. A man lay, with a 
deep, ugly wound in the neighborhood of 
his Peart. His face wore an expression of 
anger and dismay. His hands were 
clenched, and one still held a piece of 
wood, with which he apparently had at- 
tempted to defend himself. It was a terri- 
ble sight. Iheard an exclamation of hor- 
ror, and found Ainsworth, as pale as a 
ghost, standing beside me. He pointed, 
gasping, at the corpse with his outstretched 
hand. 

“You recognize it ?” I whispered. 

A shiver of terror and apprehension ran 
through his frame, and he nodded in the 
affirmative. 

“Ts it the Major?” 
mured. 

He could scarcely speak. Drops of cold 
perspiration gathered on his brow. He 
stammered out: 

** Murdered !”’ 

“Ts it the Major ?”’ I repeated. 

“No! Dick Dormer!” 

And the young man staggered forward, 
and fell fainting into my arms. 


once more I mur- 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW YORK THE RECENT CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW AT THE MADISON 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW. 

THIS welcome fall visitor was in great blossom in the 
Madison Square Garden, and three new flowers were 
added to the muster-roll, including a “‘ Baby Ruth.” Prizes 
for handsome flowers.—In the seedlings, which brought out 
the finest collection ever shown in this country, the cup 
offered by Mrs. Henry Clews, for the best white variety, 
was given to John Brydon; the cup offered by Mrs. W. ¢ 
Whitney, for the best pink variety, was won by E.G. Hill; 
the cup given by Mrs. Edward C. Winslow, for the best yel- 
low variety, was given to T. H. Spaulding. Mrs J. F. D. La- 
nier’s cup, for the best bronze variety, went to Pitcher & 
Manda; Joseph Hiscock won Mrs. A. Ladenburg’s cup, for 
the best variety in any other color, and T. H. Spaulding 
won both the Miss Bird and the Mrs. Astor cups, for seed- 
lings not yet in commerce. Mr. Spaulding’s exhibit was 
the best show of seedlings of any. He had some valuable 
and handsome specimens, among others the Mrs. J. W. 

Morrissey, the Ruth Cleveland, and the Lilian Russell. 

The He: rmann Oelrichs cup was won by Adolf Laden- 
burg, with a chrysanthemum which is the darkest crimson 
ever produced. It is a splendid specimen, full and rich in 
petal, and the only plant of its kind in existence at pres- 
ent. Two hundred dollars was offered for it, which he re- 
fused 

The potting contest was hotly contested. Heretofore 
the record for potting plants was ten thousand plants in 
ten hours. A prize of one hundred dollars was offered by 
P. Henderson for the best record in one hour. In one hour 
George Martin potted one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-seven, William Liston one thousand and ten. 
There was a competition for prizes for the best dinner- 
table decorations. The tables were regularly decked with 
twelve covers 

MRS. MARY TOWNES BURT. 

Mrs. MARY TOWNES BuRT is president of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of the State of New York, the 
largest and most important of the various State organiza- 
tions of that body. Mrs. Burt resides at No. 202 West One 
Hundred and Thirty-third street, New York City. She 
kindly favored a representative of ONCE A WEEK with an 
interview, in which she imparted much interesting infor- 
mation respecting the work and present status of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union in the Empire State. 

“‘T was first elected president of our order for the State 
of New York,” said Mrs. Burt, “at Oswego, nine years ago. 
I was the third person elected to fill that position, and I 
have been re-elected at each consecutive election since. 
My first step was to appoint an organizing secretary, the 
conception of whose functions was an idea I borrowed 
from England. My previous experience as national cor- 
responding secretary of the order was very useful to me, 
when I first assumed the duties of my present office. Dur- 
ing the second year that I was president, the organizing 
secretary recorded 138 local unions established throughout 
the State, with an aggregate membership of 2,000. To-day, 
there are in this State 774 local unions, with an aggregate 
paying membership of 20,853, and an honorary membership 
of 2,571. The juvenile department, known as the Loyal 
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Temperance Legion, has now in this State 417 local 
brane hes, with a total membership of 25,000. 

‘The local unions of this State have subscribed, during 
the past twelve months, over fifty thousand dollars for 
carrying on their work.” 

‘It is undoubtedly hard work that has put us where we 
are now, in the vanguard of the order,’ she said; “and 
New York State excels in organization — fifty-eight out of 
the entire number of sixty counties in tiis State are thor 
oughly organized for temperance work. After I first took 
office, I directed the organizing secretary to send an inquiry 
toevery postmaster in the State, asking as a favor that he 
would send us the names of every woman in his district 
who was likely to become interested in our cause. A 
postal was inclosed for reply in every letter we sent out in 
this way, and there was not a single instance in which we 
did not receive an answer. When we had our list of names 
complete, the organizing secretary started out and visited 
each place in person. Thus the local unions were estab 
lished; and when the number of unions in each county 
reached five or six, the county was left to take care of itself, 
and administer its affairs under local direction. We hav: 
now in Monroe County alone 1,500 local unions. These 
are represented at the national convention by three del 
gates—the largest number sent by any one county in any 
State in the Union. There is perfect unanimity of purpose 
amongst members of the order in this State. I mention 
this because, in some States, the order has divided its or 
ganization into independent sections. Perhaps the local 
conditions favored this method of working. I think the 
State which has the nearest approach to us in membership 
is Pennsylvania 

During Mrs. Burt’s administration of the State Union, it 
has started the publication of a paper called Woman’s V'em 
perance Work, and the headquarters are now located at 30 
West Twenty-third street, New York City. There 
thirty departments of work, each directed by an 
woman, whose title is superintendent. Other notabl 
things accomplished during Mrs. Burt’s presidency ar 
the passing of the compulsory scientific temperance it 
struction law in public schools; the law prohibiting th 
sale of intoxicants at the State and county fair grounds: 
the law against selling tobacco or cigarettes to boys under 
sixteen, and the legal extension of the age of protection to 
young girls from ten to sixteen years. The amendment to 
the police matron law, providing for three matrons in 
New York City and Brooklyn, was also largely traceable 
to the efforts of the W. C. T. U.in New York State.—(See 
page 13.) 








MRS. FRANCES J. BARNES 

MRS. FRANCES J. BARNES, of No. 146 West One Hun 
dred and Third street, New York City, national super 
intendent of the Young Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, during an interview with a representative of ONCE A 
WEEK, explained the origin and development of the Young 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and also expressed 
her views upon the present outlook for the temperance 
cause. “‘The Young Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
is one of the forty regular departments of the Woman’s 
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MRS. FRANCES. J... BARNES, 


National Superintendent Young Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
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For misses there are the jaunty double-breasted jack- 
ets in rough cloth, with broad trimming of the beautiful, 
fluffy Moufflon fur on the high collar and down the inside 


with the tiny animal heads in place of button 


of the front, 


fastenings; also the chic little capes of sealskin or any 
ther short-haired fur, trimmed with a long-haired fur, 
such as otter, !ynx and monkey fur, which combination 


makes a very stylish little wrap. These capes are entirely 


new in shape, resembling very much the upper part of a 
jacket, and terminating in pointed ends quite a way be- 
low the waist. 

All shades of red are very fashionable, and when com- 
bined with gold or silver embroideries are very ‘‘ fetch- 
ing.”’ 

Mantles of Venetian red velvet, with trimmings of jet 
and ruby passementerie and black ostrich feathers, are 
among the latest elegant novelties for evening wear. 

Collars and boas of feather are still very popular, and 
there seems to be an increasing demand for them. The 
curled feather boas are the most fashionable, and come in 
all the delicate evening shades. 

Later, fur boas, collars and muffs will be in demand, in 
sable, mink, otter and lynx. The muffs are a trifle larger 
than last year 

This is an old one—old as the Percy Anecdotes—but it 
wears well. When the baggage of Lady Hamilton was 
landed at Palermo, Lord Nelson’s coxswain was very active 
in conveying it to the ambassador’s hotel. Lady Hamilton, 
observing this, gave the man some coin, and said, ‘‘ Now, 
my friend, what will you have to drink ?”’ ‘“ Why, please 
your honor,” said the coxswain, “I am thirsty.” 
“But,” insisted her ladyship, ‘‘ Nelson’s steersman must 
drink with me, so what will you take—a dram, a glass of 
grog, ora glass of punch?” ‘ Why,’ said Jack, “as I am 
to drink with your ladyship, it wouldn’t be good manners 
to be backward, so [ll take the dram now, and will be 
drinking the glass of grog while your ladyship is making 
the tumbler of punch for me.” 

An English physician has been inveighing against what 
he terms the “‘chocolate habit.’’ He says that it is inju- 
rious to the digestion, and some London dentists add an- 
other count to the indictment in asserting that too free 
nibbling of bonbons and sweetmeats plays havoc with the 
teeth, which is rather a blow to mothers who have per- 
suaded themselves that of all the list of candies which the 
sweet-toothed fraternity crave, chocolate dainties, plain 
and varied, were the most harmless. 


not 


Anna Katharine Green has, with the aid of her hus- 
band, Mr. Ralfhs, an actor, dramatized ‘‘The Leaven- 
worth Case.” She lives in Buffalo, N. Y., and is the 


mother of four children. Recently, while in Philadelphia, 
superintending the production of her play, Mrs. Ralfhs— 
who is a woman about thirty-five years of age, tall, of a 
German cast of countenance, and a low, soft voice—said, 
to the question of a friend: ‘My chiefest 
pleasure ? Perhaps you think I am going to say it is the 
writing of detective stories. No, no, no; it’s the simple, 
sweet life at home. What is a book compared with a 
baby!” 

To prevent hair from becoming prematurely gray take 
one ounce of glycerine, one ounce of bay rum, and one 
Mix and add a few drops of the 


in answer 


pint of strong sage tea. 
oil of bergamot. 

It was probably the man who married a rich wife who 
first started the joke about the difficulty of finding a 
woman’s pocket. 

“If I have a daughter,” said Madame de Staél, in ‘‘ Del- 
phine,” “‘ah! how Iwill watch over her marriage choice ! 
how I will repeat to her again and again that, for a 
woman, all the years of life depend upon one day!” Her 
daughter was all that could be desired. She chose for her 


President Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of the State 


MRS. MARY TOWNES BURT, 


of New York. 


a husband of the élite, a grand seigneur and a great citi 
zen—the Duc Victor de Broglie. In this quest of happi 
ness which was her destiny, Madame de Staél accomplished 
her masterpiece, and realized, for the one dearest to her 
in all the world, the dream of her life. 

Hannah More and her four sisters paid for and directed 
the education of one thousand poor children. 

The Empress of Germany is most displeased with the 


Berlin court dress-makers. No one is more punctilious 





SECOND AND EIGHTH CENTURIES. 


COPTIC TAPESTRY OF THE 


about her dress than the Empress. She is not hard to 
please, that for the simple reason when she gives an order 
she intends it to be carried out to the strict letter. She 
never haggles or disputes about the unsymmetrical hang- 
ing of a piece of trimming or the displacement of a button. 
Back the entire costume goes at once, and the Empress 
never sees it again, the order being transferred to a new 
mod iste. 

Here is one of the axioms on which the art of good 
dressing is founded: Fashion must be followed, but at a 
becoming and discreet distance. 
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THE NEWEST FAD IN MOURNING 


Women who have achieved distinction in letters seldom 


exhibit good taste in dress. There are exceptions, of 
course—the late Marie Bashkirtseff, for instance. But 
think of George Eliot, George Sand, or Mary Russell 


Mrs. 8S. C. Hall has left an amusing memory 
of Miss Mitford, who visited the Halls shortly after the 
triumph of “Rienzi.” “She was most unbecomingly 
dressed in a striped satin something, neither high nor 
low, with very short sleeves, for her arms were white 
and finely formed. She wore a large yeilow turban, 
which added considerably to the size of her head. She had 
evidently bought the hideous thing en route, and put it on 
in the carriage, as she drove down to our house ; for pinned 
at the back was a somewhat large card, on which were 
written in somewhat large letters these astounding words, 
‘Very chaste—only five and threepence.’ Under pretense 
of settling her turban, I removed the obnoxious notice.” 


For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach 

and liver. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Mitford! 


A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For all forms of 


INDIGESTION. 


BEEMAN’S 





NOTE PAPER. 







ONCE A WEEK. 


One of the latest fads 
is the white broadcloth 
street dress. It was intro 
duced last year, but being 


so startling an innova- 
tion, was long in being 
adopted. This winter it 
is much affected. Dark 


furs are frequently worn 
with it, and form a strik- 
ing contrast 

According toa learned 


Italian professor, the 
blondes are rapidly dis- 
appearing, owing to the 


too hearty indulgence of 
the meat diet. Our in- 
former further says that 
in the next few centuries 
golden tresses will vanish 
from the face of the globe. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
author of “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,”’ still lives, at the 
age of eighty, in her plain 
little home in Hartford, 
Conn. Almost ten yeurs 
ago her distinguished 
brother, the late Henry 
Ward Beecher, sent her a 
letter which he had re- 
ceived from a friend in 
Germany, condoling with 
him on the supposed event 
of her death, a rumor of 


which had somehow got 
started in Europe; and 
this letter afforded Mrs. 
Stowe no little entertain- 
ment, especially its clos- 
ing expression, ‘‘ Peace to 
her ashes!” “I guess,’ 
she observed, with a 
smile, “the gentleman 
would think my ashes 
pretty lively if he were 
here.”’ 

Chrysanthemum Teas 
are now quite the thing 


in fashionable circles on 
the Pacific coast 

Wilmington, Del., has the eighth wonder of the world, 
and itisa woman. She isthe servant of Mrs. Sarah Weir, 
with whom she has lived forty-three years, during which 
time she has never had a full dey off or slept out of the 
house. 

A native bride in Hindostan is loaded down with all the 
jewelry she can get. She has a girdle at the waist, numer 
ous rings, anklets, bracelets and bells, and decorations for 
the hair. Although she has never seen her intended hus- 
band, she gues and sits beside him on the day of the cere- 
mony. The priest takes a corner of the bride’s veil and 
ties it to the groom’s shawl, and they are married. 

A female brigand is being tried in Servia charged with 
an endless number of robberies, fourteen murders, and 
unspeakable cruelties. 

Rings formed of three thin hoops of gold-wire, 
a single precious stone, a ruby, a diamond or a pearl, are 
the Christmas presents the swagger girl is praying for 
now. 

The little collarette of feathers or lace, that is so popu 
lar at the present time, has more than one use. Where the 
wearer is in a drawing-room or the theater, and there is 
an opportunity to loosen the strings, the latter are twid- 
dled and twisted, and afford a never-ending diversion for 
fidgetty fingers. 

Some of the French fashion plates are introducing dis- 
tinct, if very slight, panniers. 

Nothing cleans soiled fur better than benzine. 
immerse their wigsin baths of this liquid with most excel- 
lent results. 

Rudyard Kipling says that his mother is the wittiest 
woman in India. 

Princess Metternich has been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Imperial Austrian Fire Brigade, in recognition 
of the heroism and presence of mind she displayed at the 
great fire at Banja, in Hungary. She rescued the lives of 
three persons with her own hands. 

it is no longer good form to wear the black under- 
clothes that some women wore last season. Silk, 
losing cast as a material for underwear and giving place 
to the exquisite fine French cambrics that ‘‘do up” 
beautifully, never lose their color, and are deliciously soft 
and pleasing to the touch. 
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Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home. 
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Dr. M. W. CASE, 
809 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin sufficient to 


PENSION 


Lost Discharges Quickly Duplicated. 


Address 





digest 1,000 grains of food. f it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, real five cents in stamps for sample package, to 


18 Years EXAMINER U. S, Pension Bureau. 


Boston. Mass. 





BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
Originators and Manufaeturers, 23 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Also Manufacturers of Pure Pepsin. Send for Circular. 


D. 
P.O. Box 534. Washington, D.C. 
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MME. SARA BERNHARDT AS JOAN OF ARt 
NEW YorRK, November 8, 189 

EDITOR ‘ONCE A WEEK.” 

MY DEAR SIK:—Permit me to thank you for your strong 
article, ‘‘ The Curse of Drink,” and also for publishing Mr 
Nast’s impressive picture. Such heroic work ag t this 
ever-growing evil of modern society cannot but do great 
good, and must bring home to every thinking mind on this 
great reform a renewed incentive to urge upon the con 


of restricting this flood of poisor 


munity the importance 
Yours very truly 


which brings so much misery 


FRANCES J. BARNES 
BIG MONEY FOR AGENTS 

A $50 dollar appointment on 30 days time, guarantee 
#150 profit in four weeks or no pay Free sample for 
stamp. Address A. Y. SHoop & Co., Racine, Wis. *,* 

PROFANITY never did any man the least good. No mar 
is richer, or happier, or wiser for it. It commends no one 
to society ; It is disgusting to the refined, and abominable 
to the good 
NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTi- 

MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


SeT ice ot 


THE B. & O. Co. now 
fast Express trains direct from New 


operates a complete 
York to ¢ 


hicago, St 








Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, withont change 
or transfer 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & ©. KR. R 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wasa 
ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars 

Great improvements have been made in the roadwa 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the lane lt 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the Hast a 
West run via Washington 78 

THERE is much goodness in the world, although at 
superficial glance one is disposed to doubt it. What is ba 
is noised abroad, is echoed back from side to side, and 
newspapers and the social circles find much to say about 
tt: white t what is good goes at best, like sunshine, quietly 
through the world 

For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing su 
cess It corrects acidity of the stomach, rel Ss wil 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhaa, whether aris 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tries 
remedy I'wenty-five cents a bottle. * 


3 Suggestions ‘0: Xmas 


f.mateur Photo Outfits ) Instructive. 
Scroll Saws Amusing. 
Magic Lanterns Inexpensive 





ion and furnish 








lon’t Send stamp for Ill. Catalog of above goods 

Our THE JOHN WILKINSON ©O., 

Free 269 & 271 State St., Chicag 

pay 
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abdome re Fe full parti ars address, 
Dr. Edith Berdan. fF ‘EI son St. Paterson, N.J 
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Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady — now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


No one us ng @ Chart or Square, 
The McDowe 2 
fachine in Cut- 
ul and Perfect 
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: MeDOWEL Loo, 
—— - 6Ww est 14th St.+ New York City, 
The Favorite Fashion Journals are Za Mode de Parts 
Alltum des ModesandLa Mode. Reason—they give the 
styles one month in advance of other books, have only 
reliable fashions, and each month contain practical 
lessons on dressmaking found only in these Tcabnais. 
Ask your newsdealer, or send 35 cents for copy ex- 
plaining latest style garment. 
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ONCE 


( VARIETIES. 
WHEN should bread be served out to the 
At roll-call. 
Is A soldier supposed to be raw until he 
has been exposed to fire ? 


soldiers ! 


FEW actors can do Shylock, because it is 
always so difficult to do a Jew. 

AN old lady, writing to her son, warns 
him to beware of bilious saloons and bowl 


alleys. 


A COUNTRYMAN reported that he couldn’t 
find a word in the dictionary, because “the 
blessed book hadn’t got an index.” 

A SENSITIVE old bachelor says that pretty 
girls always affect him just as ornamental 
confectione ry does—they give him the heart- 
burn 

WHEN we read the interminable sen- 
tences of some writers, we cannot help 
thinking that their readers are in danger of 
being sentenced to death. 

AS A specimen of severe criticism, we no- 
tice an announcement in a New York con- 
temporary that **Miss D——, having con- 
cluded her concert tour, is now going to 
Europe to learn how to sing.” 


THOMPSON is not going to do anything 
more in conundrums. He recently asked 
his wife the difference between his head and 
a hogshead, and she said there was none. 
He says that is not the right answer 


AN of bachelor recently gave utterance 








to the following jeu d’esprit. He was in- 
troduced to a beautiful widow, of the same 
name as himself. The introduction was in 
this wise: “ Mr. Evans, permit me to intro- 
duce you to Mrs. Evans.”’ ‘Mrs. Evans!” 
exclaimed the spirited bachelor; ‘“ the very 
lady Ihave been in search of for the last 
forty years!” 

A MAN was complaining to some by- 
standers that he did not know what was 
the matter with his horses. He had tried 
everything he could hear of—Condition 
Powder and all other specifics—but to no 
purpose. They would not improve in flesh. 
A stable-boy of Irish extraction, whose 
sympathies were aroused by the story, com- 
prehended the situation, and modestly 
asked, “ Did yes iver try corn ?” 


A FEW days ago a child was crying in 
Broadway. A compassionate lady, passing 
at the time, stopped and asked him what 
was the matter. The child replied, ‘‘Cos 
I’ve lost a penny mother gave me.” “Ah, 
well, never mind,”’ said the lady, ‘‘here is 
another for you,’’ and proceeded on her 
way, but had not gone far when she heard 
the little fellow bellowing even more lus- 
tily than before. She turned back and 





the first one, I should have had two pen- 


nies.” 


A SWELL AMONG FLOWERS.—A dande- 


lion 


THE TRITON” 


PLAYING CARDS. 


The finest Enameled Card in the Market. 
For sale by all dealers and by the Manufacturers, 


The N.Y, Consolidated Card Co, 


222, 224, 226, 228 W. 14th St., New York. 








Sample packs mailed on receipt of 25c. 


oOLE MANUFACTURERS OF HART'S SQUEEZERS, 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. The greatest novelty ever pro- 
Avents making $3) per week. For further 
culars, address, ;THE MonroE ERASER MF’e@ Co., 


a 
ioe , Wis., x 16 

CANARY BI chirp either. from 
RD chirp either from 
illness, exposure or on acec unt of moulting, can be made to 
warble tuneful melodies by placing acake of BIRD MANNA 
n their cages. It acts almost like a charm in restoring them 
© song. It is an absolute necessity to the health, comfort and 
yeiene of CAGE BIRDS. It is made afterthe Andreasberg 
recipe. Sold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 
to any P. O. in the U. 8. or Canada for 15 cts., by the Brrp 
Foop Co., 400 N. 3d St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Bird Book free. 


RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Three Months Treatment with full directions sent 
by mail ONE DOLLAR, or sample package 
of Medi and particulars for 2-cent — 

JAC KSON MANUP'G. CO., COLU: is. OO. 
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again asked the cause, upon which the lit- | 
tle urchin answered ‘‘ Why, if I hadn't lost 
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The Best Single ‘Breech- -loading 
Shot Gun in the World, 


Top Snap — Rebounding Lock — Patent 
Fore End— Rubber Butt — Pistol Grip. 
Material & bly ne cs sm Unequalled. 
6c. in stamps for our 100-page 
-ILLU STRATED CATALOGUE of 
PRICE. | Guns, Rifle, Revolvers, Bicyeles. ete. < 


Csi ater iutrce $85.00 








You can wear this watch before I receive money. 


Having recently purchased s 
large stock of watches from a 
bankrupt firm, consisting of solid 
gold, silver, and gold-filled cases, 
we shall offer a portion of the 
entire lot at prices never before 
heard of in the Watch trade. 
Among the stock are 2,879 Ameri- 

style watches, in solid gold- 
hed cases, which we shall 
sell singly or by 
the dozen to pri- 
vate parties or the 
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15.00 th the evdse. Cut 
Lamps, a8 a guarantee 
I. send one to you 
nd perfectly satisfactory and 
can pay the balance of $3.90 and take the 
. Can we make you a fairer 
r gents’ size is preferred, 
if you want the gents’ ing case or open = style, 
t id mistakes. A handsome we who send full amount, 


Ww. 8. SIMPSON, 87 College Place, New Yerk. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE oat RE TAIN 1T, 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion. A book of 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
ey 6 oan, to pay postage. It contains mz any hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 

nd shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 


MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 
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| nished reliable persons (either sex) who will Promise to | 


show it. Excelsior Music Box Co., box 2126, N.Y. City. 


A FREE TICKET 10 THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


To go or not to go,” that is the 
cial. Well, we will go! 9Bui 
uow? Buy a Magic Pocket Bank and 
you will ‘‘get there’? without feel 
ing it. Locks and registers deposits! 
Opens itself when $5 in dimes have 
been deposited. Fits Vest Pocket! 
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ceipt of 25¢e. Money refunded ij 
Snot satisfactory. Agents wanted 
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MAGIC INTRODUCTION CO., 227 Broadway, New York 








<& p Solid Gold Filled 


32 32 Crs. FORA Ase Re 


This rin of , 
Plates of SoLly 18 ; manat éoun 
over composition metal, and is War- 
ar and retain its color for years. A bona fide writ- 
pe is sent with each ring; also a blank which you 
put and return wtih the ring any time you become dis- 
sat sfied and get all your money back. The regular price of this 
ring is $2, and it cannot be told from a $10 ring. Toi uce 
our watches and jewelry we will send the ring to any addres : 
together with our Wholesale Catalogue, Pamphlet, Circulars 
Special Terms to Agents, &c., &c., on receipt of 32 cents in post 
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age stamps haring wae never a sa | before Order 
immediately ; it dq pur last chance. (Send a slip of paper the 
size of your fing Address “RORDUCK & co. 319 Nicollet 


Avenue, Saesipeltey Minn. 





United States who will do us a slight favor, 43 
CANDY Pounds of Candy, French Mixed, Broken ‘and | 
ques ©! late Creams, It will not cost you s single 
errr Yes" we just give it to you for advertising pur- 


Petes poses, and we send it prepaid anywhere in the 
vr S. If vou never had as much candy as you 
Free anted all at one time this is your great big 
SE sure chance to get it free. It will be greet for 

Ys 600 Chrkstenes, if you don” teat it before. If you 

nt fi d ns vour name and address at once 


OY Soars WESTERN PEARL CO., Chieago, Ill. 


(ANDY GOOD _, Ve will give free to every boy or girl in the 
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SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 
is good varnish. What a sales- 
man the late Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would have made for us. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “ People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will become 
intelligent, not on Varnish itself, but on Varnished 
things; know what to expect of and how to care for 
proper varnish on housework, piano, furniture, car- 
riage, etc.; and how to get it in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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to the first person sending usa correct answer to the 
above rebus on or before Saturday, Jan. 30th. 1892, we 
Fillgive #200 tn cash; to the see ond, $100; the third, 
$50; fourth, $25; fifth, @15; sixth, @5; the next 25 
persone, $2 each; the next 20 persons, a Handsome 
old Plated Watch. To the persons from whom we 
receive the last 25 answers we will send each our New 
American Organ. With your answer send us 25 cents 
postal note or 30 cents in stamps, with size of your finger 
and birthday month and we will send you an elegant 
Ring or Breastpin with appropriate nem of birth 
month. This offer is made to obtain Agent You pay 
nothing for the presents, they are abeolntely ative naway, 
Our Rings and Pins are all the go. Nothing like 
saan onthe market. Immediately after January 80th, 
892, a printed list giving names — addrexses of suc 
~~ ssful contestants will be mailed each person who se ws 
ananswer. Address LUDE DINGTON SUPPLY ¢€ 
® Park Place, New York City, N. Y. 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
»yed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. Durabl y con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
i exceptional in retaining ori gin al richness 
fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
an any other piano. Mopgrate Prices. Rea- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
























BEAUTY: 


Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
® ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
Superfluous Hair permanently re- 
moved. Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautified. The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashee 
solavel and restored. Interesting 
Book (sealed), 4c., with sam pie Cre- 
mola Powder 10c. Mme. Velaro, 
(414 W. 47th St.,N. ¥. City. 





\ 7EDDING BELLS,” Matrimonial Paper, 10c. De- 
lightful, amusing. Correspondents secured. 
Box 24:29 Boston, Mass, 





LADY AGENTS fy sriting cut ccletraten MME. 


DEAN’S SPINAL SU PPO TING CORSETS. Exclusive 





| territory given nd satisfaction guarantee ve 
1 wee er her popular styles to select from. $3 Sample 
free ts. Catalogue and terms free. ‘ {1s 


sc Hie sE & CO., 498-500 Broapway, 5s 4 





y= OU ING PEOPLE, would you like to earn $25 
oy week athome? Write us; we will tell 
you how. he NOVELTY T.W.CU., Oswego, N.Y. 


DOUBLE WATCHES, BICYCLES. 
Breech - Loader All kinds cheaper than else- 
where. Before you bur, 

RiELiSte.00 send stamp for catalogue to 
rs Tue PoweLt & Clement Co, 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


PATENT S. 


Inventors should write ut once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon applic - J. B. CRALLE 
& CU., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O, address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. Ve 














LADIES OF FASHION 


‘al can not do without 


* Le SHAW’S 
7 SKELETON BANG and IDEAL WAVE, 


Natural curled, feather ight. lifelike, 
beautiful, from 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 


“All long convent Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere 
COCOANUT BALM. 


The only Complexion Beautifier endorsed by emi 
nent physicians. Makes the skin as fair and soft as 4 
child's Price, $1.00 per box All Toilet Prepara 
tions of the Celebrated PARFUMERIFE MOATE 
CHRISTO. HAIR DYES ALL SHADES, A SPE 
CIALTY. Send for free pamphlet “* How to be Beautiful ” 


54 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


e 





Yi 








ro'make g « “ERAS SINE,” « latest commercia, 
av Bookke apana Mer tenes bu + ; 
dim Pt ate Foie! ~ asive control of ae OF more States © sees om: 


W TIL 1 TAMSON & C0., eri ‘. ‘ith St. P hive? ‘ hia, Pa, 








FREE TO BOYS & GIRLS UNDER 6 
If any Boy or Girl wants an elegant Higt: 
Grade Safety Bicycle (26 inch wheels) free 
on easy conditions, write at once to 


WESTERN PEARL CO., Chieago, Il. 





ED PINAUD'S 


aFAMOUS QUININE HAIR TONIC 
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direct t 
manufa 
prices. 
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Better 





ME yet? 
rit 
. 


o 

‘ou havent. See my lar 

rated advertisement in the firs 
this month, of this pa- 
nt person of either sex, 

who can re » will’work in- 

dustriously, how to earn ) a year in their own localities, 
wherever they live. I will also ig the situation or employment. 
Easy to learn. I teach you Fr ages. Sure success for every 
wore Why not write to-day? Address 


F nM ulars FREE. 
©. ALLE? EN, Box 1122, Augusta, Maine, 


STUDY. Book-keeping, 
usiness Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand 
ete., thoroughly taught at Student’s Home by Mail, 
7 years success. A a esson and Catalogue free. 
BrYAnT & STRATTON, 45 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. 


IT’S WONDER FUL! 


**The New Treatment”’ for Ca 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 3v 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO.,710 BROADWAY,N.Y 


THE BEST HOME GAMES. 


ADAPTED FOR EITHER CHILDREN OR ADULTS. 





take to teach any fairly 






per | unde 
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No Parlor Table Game has ever been published which 
has had so great a sale. For & years the best families 
have had it in their homes, and so enjoyed it that now 
it is always called for when the question arises, 
“What shall we play 


Towers 














A new Board Game of great merit. 
Colors, Forty-eight Counters, elégantly made in com- 
position, are used in the game 


BUY IT. YOU WILL LIKEIT. 
Price $1.00 Each. 


These games are on sale by leading book, stationery, 
and toy stores in the United States, or mailed post- 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 


390 Broadway, New York. 


COs eg a age et 








catarrh can be 
ok oy pleasant- 
lastingly cured, 


such a EALING CATARRH POWDER (perfectly 
solubiey ‘will positively cure in a few days only any ordin- 
ary case,not complicated with scrofula, There is no hum- 
bug ‘and no disappointment about it. I know what lam 
talking about, and what Isay isthe TRUTH. It is per- 
fectly harmless, safe and pleasant to use, clears the head, 
purifies, heals, Stops and curesevery discharge from the 
nose. A package, enough to last two weeks, and more 
than enough to cure nearly every case, sent post-paid for 
only 25 cents, or five for $1.00, by GEO. FF ee 
DARD, 1226 Niagara St., BUFFA 
Have been in drug business in Buffalo over 4 }- years, 
(Beware of Frauds who copy this adv. Mention paper.) 


FOR X-MAS PRESENTS. 


We manufacture and sell 
direct to consumers at 
manufacturers’ 
prices. 











Send 2 
cents for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 
and save all interme- 
diate dealers’ profits. 


JOHN WALLIS & CO., 295 Church St., N.Y 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
pes = 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
. Illustrated ; on Skiti,Scalp, Nervous 

and Bivod Diseases and their treatment,sent 

n receipt of 210c.¢ also Disfigure- 

ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
/ and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
»nsultation free, at office or by letter. Open 6 a.m. to 8 p.m, 





















Famous 
Perfume 

IXORA 
BREONI. 


Penmanship } 


Lithographed in | 





ONCE 


BAKING PEARS.—Couples dancing on a 


| hot night. 


WHEN 
on water ? 


{ VARIETIES 
| 


‘ may a ship at sea be said not to be 
When she is on fire. 


WOULD you be surprised to learn that the 
|} man who stole the judge’s coat shortly 
afterwards appeared in a law-suit ? 

MARRIED men in the rural districts who 
do not subscribe to courses of lectures are 
twitted with having lectures enough at 
home. 

A GENTLEMAN, having written a letter, 
concluded it as follows: ‘“‘Give Every- 
body’s love to Everybody, so that Nobody 
may be aggrieved by Anybody being for- 
gotten by Somebody.” 





A FRENCHMAN who had bravely filled a | 
place in the ranks during the war with 
Prussia, recently sought employment from | 
a well-known general of his own nation- | 
ality. The private soldier had been un- | 
fortunate enough to have his nose carried | 
away in action bya bullet, and his appear- 
| ance was so singular that his late superior 
| officer shouted with laughter upon behold- | 
ing him. ‘ Where the deuce, my good fel | 
| 





| 
| low, did you lose your nose ?”’ he asked 

| “I lost it, General,” replied the private, 

Ks ‘in the same battle where you lost your 

| h head.’ 

| JOHN RANDOLPH, of Virginia, once had 

| occasion to spend the night at a country 


jinn. The landlord tried several times to 
ascertain the destination of his distin 
guished guest, without success. Mr. Ran 


| dolph turned upon him, and, in a very 
| decided tone, said: ‘Landlord, do I owe 
you anything?” ‘ Nothing, sir,’ was the 
reply. ‘Well, then, I am going where | 
please. The road forked not far from the 
tavern, and it so happened that Mr. Ran- 
| dolph was at a loss which road to take, and 
Sent a servant back to inquire which of 
| these roads led to the village of The 
landlord, standing in front of the tavern, 
| cried at the top of his voice, ‘Mr. Ran 
dolph, you don’t owe me acent! Take just 
which road you please.”’ 
ON A BALD HEAD. 
My hair and I are quits, d’ye see ? 
I first cut him, he now cuts me. 


” 


Not A MIss.—A pretty widow. 


COMING TO GRIEF.—Meeting trouble half 
way. 
| A MAN was brought up the other day 
| Charged with marrying again while his 
| first wife, Ann, was alive. He pleaded not 
| guilty, declaring that his first wife’s exist- 
ence was not proved, because Ann is an in- 
definite article. 

A BAD STYLE of ARITHMETIC.—Division 
among families. 


Divinely Beautiful. 


How superb a young girl appears who is just en- 
tering upon the morning of life, with every 
charm made divinely beautiful by the irre- 
sistible influence of innocence, Nothing 
remains to complete the picture but those 
soft waves of natural color which are 
parted to the complexion by the use of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


This world-renowned purifier removes 
Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles and 
every species of discoloration; replaces a sallow 
skin by pearl-like purity; adds a delicate 
| shell-timt to the cheeks, and lights up the entire 
face with HEAVEN’S OWN BLOOM, 


For Sale by DRUGGISTS All Over tne World. | 


ere 


im- 








Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 
cts. for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, 
by C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, | 
115 Fulton Street, New York City. | 


| TTL IC RS 
FREE TO BRIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS. 
10,000 PAIRS OF 


Raymond's Celebrated Club Skates. 


Send for particulars. ARKELL WEEKLY Co., 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFI( 
is the = unfailing rem 
for removi ng — ntly 
annoying DISFIGUREMEN?T 
®\ from face and body, without 
. which neith 
ric ity norany 
of the advertised poisonous 
stuffs can ac -omplish 

address M JULIAN, 
East 2th street, New York 


beg BEARD OR Hark. KiTH 
ae Temtored the » 
when | was perfects rd a 
bald, J ay Biges, een Ter., Ove Co5 
Pro en he finest per 
eary mo stamve of 
entirely smovin. Tho: 











N.Y 

































SEX. ANYBODY, 
be hear 


John Millard, 





A WEEK. 


ties, at 15, 25, 50. 75 Ce nts and $1 


fashionable correspondenc 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


of this. 


cents, $1.00-to $2.00 each, 


15 
CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


packets have be 
/hristmas tin 


Our card and booklet 
thousands of families at 

















will send the first six packages tor $3.:25, | I 

Tr the complete set of nine packages tor $5.40, | I 

Satisfaction uaranteed 

No. 1.—For 39 C ents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang 
& Co.'s and other fine Christr Cards, together with cut-out 
fancy-shaped card and a fine birthday « arc 

No. ‘2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 
and finer Cards from 4 above publishe together with a 

ped monotint bookle 
Kor $l ‘00, and 6c ents for Postage, a choice sels 

tion of 25 wen a —" or L.. Prang & Co. 1180 & 
handsome souve klet 

No. 4.- For $1 ‘00, ‘and S( ents fer Postage, a selection of 
@ of our largest and finest Cards, together with a Santa Claus 
Letter, illustrated by M. C. He »pkins, and a folding Caleudar 
for IS92. _ 

No. 5.—ror 25 Cts., and 2 Cts. fer Pe ostage, 10 Prang’s, 
Tuck’s, Ward’s, and ther beautif s 

No. 6.—For 50 Cts., and 4 Cts. for Postage. 5 
Boe lets, including 1¢ Shaped booklet in the f« 

No. 7.—Yor $1.00, and S Cents for Neetaac. 9 hai 
ponvesir a Booklets, together with a colored picture 
arcus V 

No. S.—BIRT AD: AY P A KET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 


ards ie Prang’s or Ty 
SUND hae Hook 
ards, Pra 


FOR TEACHERS. 


Better assortment, 32 


PJ "aC KET. 
i 


For 50 Cents, 





Is, assorte 

et} Prang’ ® and « 

' two slike, for $1. 
2.00, and 10« 


ther beautiful cards, : 
ents for 


Postage. 





And for 


F very choice selection 83.00, and - pn dle peg for y« meee 
Chri regent “prom 50 cents, and 4 cents for postag are no two alik 
And when it comés it b t cheer STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED, Novel- 


.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected 


with care for different tastes and : 

BEAC ON HLL L. LINEN. For Vashi nable Uses is the Best Paper made 

ago: ESP EALTH LIN EN lium priced but Fine Grade 

ry Sag hen SURY BOND. ghes st P aper made Is very fashionable 
REA TYPEW RITES PAPERS. “ Best and cheapest in the market 
PAPER BY THE POUND we guarantee our prices lowest in America Sample sheets of paper 
+ and envelopes from 10 cents a pound and upward, with prices and nu 

ber of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, These papers are the correct sizes and finish for 


On orde rs of $10 and over we will pre » 
yar i. ae station. Club yeur orders wit 
should Py ry with us. 


ay freight cha nges to nearest 
nh friends and take advantage 





Agents and dea 





ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. For we send a copperplate, finely engraved, with ead 
mtn s furnished for Wedding and ( lass-day Invitations 
Dies, Crests and Stamping. Samples free on applic atio n All the work is done on our premises. We emy y 
only the best workmen and use the finest cards Ve guarantee satisfaction 
Haudsome boxes of fine stationery, aia or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 





sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 





DO YOU DRESS STYLISHLY? 


t { 


g cloak 


ire three 


To any lady who dresses s 
and in purchasing a wrap or 
inaterials, a perfect fit and a res 


jual i fic at 18s—f£ 









price 
ure these In a ready 








In all probability you canr made ga 
Why not have your cloak n der then? 

WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF CLOAKS AND WRAPS of a 
kinds, and by selling direct to yoa WE SAVE YOU THE JOBBERS’ and 
RETAILERS’ PROFIT 

WE CUT AND MAKE EVEKY GARMENT TO ORDER, thus insur 
ing an elegantly finished and perfect fitting cloak 

No matter where you live, WE PREP ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 
AT OUR OWN EXPENSE 

We cut and make to order and se!] Ladies’ and Misses’ STYLISH JACK 
ETS, $3.60; English three-quarter length WALKING JACKETS, $4.% 
REEFER JACKETS with Fur Shaw! Collar and Fur Facing, $6.65 ; LONG 
( gees ( APES $3.25; LADIES NEW MARKETS, $6.0; PLUSH JACK 
E $14.50; PLUSH SACQUES, 15; MISSES yb atten fe te 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS 95; alse new designs in Pur Tr nts 
Brocaded Jackets, Newn arkets with long capes, Circulars, I 
Plush Newmarkets, Astrachan Jackets, Hip Seam Jackets, ¢ 
Gretchens and Cloaks, Fur Capes, et« We also make hi r qua 8 UL 


to the finest garments 
Our new Winter Catalogue shou 
admires stylish garments. It c« 
of more than one hundred styles of Ladic 
Wraps and urs of all kinds, inc I 
which we have just added a new V 
you by return mail, together with a 48-ir 
ment Diagram (which insures perfect fitting 


FORTY SAMPL ming 


» make the 


d be in the hands of every la 
ntains i | riptions 





» Measure 
y garments), a 





of the cloths and plushes of which we 
on receipt of four cents in st unps to prep: 8 
style garment you desire from our catalogue, and we 
for you from any of our cloths or plushes 

Our samples include a splendid line of new Diagonals 





Cheviots, Bea 


vers, Kerseys, Chinc hil as, Bedford Cords, Camel’s-hair, Wide-waies, Clays, 
rough and smooth cloths, Imported ar d Domestic Cl akings in blacks, 
colors, stripes, plaids and all the new shades, combinations and effects 


) We als sell cloth 





fferent qua | 
to maketheir ¢ 


ushes in d 
8 who « 8 
wher 


also a line of English Seal I 
and plush by the yard to lad 
Please mention this magazine 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster St., N.Y. City. 






wn garments 
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PATENTS. PENSIONS. CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 


TIORWIY - 
he be Son 











At} 5 


Reztieion, and 7 



















TORY 











RavEL 





ye ye ae age imangyeyecegmaamaaaaat 
Washington, D.C. 

NN V[q AND STEREOPTICONS 

p Bae alhy Pop- PAY WELL. 7 bast y a 4 eee 


as 
-LAWY , 
st 0 
is ime — ror ae caomee ment and P Pasion Ente aknnaant 
ular Illustra 
p to all parts of the world. If y r 
uy 








= ts - P omorags or reli I sai ktene, e Mi A kK ING aa 
aper, and send for our ACE OOK FREE® 
= MCALLISTER. Miz a aA 19 Nassau Street, New York. 





PENSIONS! roxan. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 





HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS eer INVALID PENSIONS INC CREASED. 

Comrades: Place y s Ss ar 7 
claim on file, you can diraw = pension r the} I ’ ira 
atthe Front during the war and Twer ) @ experience ) of So ia 
placed us in ‘he front rank of ible and suce ‘BE St Rr I any 
information on the su 3 AnDY 1¢ E r REE ‘and no fee until e¢ etalon is allowed, 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & CO., Attorneys at Law. 
622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


ED Mention this paper when you write. 
SALESMEN PAD Pel deies 


ae pee ition. Money advanced 
jars aad reference address UE TENNIAL ure u 
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M ! ** Now, « » took that cake ’ You two were the only ones in the room.” 
vy —* Tom: t yet 1 wn eyes.” , 

M HER *Whyd id mu 1e at one nd tel ? 

ivy—** sI was af fraid he ‘dea at it all up whileI was away.” 


Another Columbian Discovery. 


There is another quadri-centennial to be celebrated in 
1892. Quite an important one, too, and Christopher Colum- 
bus is to be credited with another discovery, the resuits of 
which have been in no small degree beneficial to mankind. 


It was but natural that, in discovering 


America, he should 


find new habits, customs, foods and drinks, and therefore it 
is a matter of more than ordinary interest, at this particular 


time, to note the fact that Columbus discovered the 
(Cocoa as a beverage. 
pare it, and he brought the knowledge home to Spain., 


use of 
The Indians taught him how to pre- 


The 


process of manufacture of this excellent article of .diet has 
_ ‘n wonderfully improved during the past 25 years, and has 


eached its perfection in Van Houten’s Cocoa. 


This prepara- | 
oy manufactured at Weesp, Holland, is the original pow- | 


dered Cocoa, and a comparison will very soon prove the fact 


of its great superiority over all other cocoas. 


advantage of Van Houten’s is that while eliminating the 
50% the solubility of the flesh- 


cess of fat, it increases by 


The peculiar | 
ex: | 


forming elements; thereby highly developing the digesti- 


bility, strength and natural aroma of the cocoa. 
has been so thoroughly introduced in this country, that it 
be obtained anyw he ‘re of all first-class grocers. 


This pre oduct 


can 


The public 


are cautioned in regard to this (as also in regard to all other 


excellent preparations of any sort which have been success- | 
against the prevalent habit of some dealers 


fully advertised), 


substituting some inferior article for the thoroughly reliable 


one, so well known or thought of as to be inquired for. 





% arr a few pers ns in e: ach place to do writ 
WAN TED ing at h Ene “ for eee 

h particulars « "I H Woodbui jon k 
New York City. 
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b> ESTABLISHED IN 18651. 
bred vd >¢ 


290,000 SOLD. 





The mbine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY and 


bin 1C Uu ra MODER R ATE P RICES. Among the many other 
ARK P VEMENTS which they contain, are tl. 
iat PATENT REPEATING ACTION, 


roducing a 





RS OF THE BLA SKIN, AND SCALP, 
whether It. *hing, burning, bleeding, scaly crust 
im tchy. or co colored, with loss of singing quality of ton 





mabe olin simple, scroful herec ditary or conta 





touch na delic ateas thatof aConcertGrand liano 
theCAPOD' rag fore pring heustains that beau‘iful 





anting in most Uprigi.t 
Pianos; the MOUSE PRO i0F PE DAL, which is an abso- 














gious, are speedily, permanently, economically, and lute rotection against mice getting into pianos and 
infallibly a by the CuTicuRA “Adon ea consist- making havoc with the felts. Sold on the most 
ing of Cut Ra, the great Skin Cure, CvTicura Soap, pe lS terms. Delivered in your house 
an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Cutt YREE OF EXVENSE and satisfaction ‘guaranteed 

RA KESOLVE “se the new Blood and Skin Purifier and ola indieumente taken in exchange. Catalogues and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, wnen the best physicians full information maiied free. 
an ther re remedies fail. CuTicura REMEDIES are VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
the © blood and ski rifiers, and daily . . 
eft res of t aoe ski — wh von A 170 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
th lies mbine 

sold eve Price, CuTicura, S0c.; SOAP, Be 
RESO . Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemi ILLER 8 0S STEEL PEN 

a b on ton, Mass 

send for* yw to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 3 t 

Are AMERICAN “&) the BEST 
t#_ Pimples, blackhe nas, ct appe od and oily skin 2? MILLER BROS CUrEERE GA MFRS of Sveti Pp 
om prevented by TICURA SOA! 3 iad 
Py MERIDEN C Ink Erasers 
ackach kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebreted we rip an "a bi 
CUTICURA ANTI PAIN PLASTER. 2c. er + mia tas 


Vile cod-liver oil has lost 
| its vileness in Scott's Emul- 
| sion and gained a good deal 
| in efficiency. 

It is broken up into tiny 
drops which are covered with 
glycerine, just as quinine in 
pills is coated with sugar 


the taste at all. 

The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda add their tonic 
effect to that of the half-di- 
gested cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free, 





Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §1. 
bed 


or gelatine. You do not get 








(VoL. VIIL, No. 6, Nov. 24, 1891.) 


3“ woRTH A GUINEA A Box.”} 


SDR" 


Blind. 


They are blind who will 
not try a box of 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


or the disorders which grow 
out of Impaired Diges- 
tlon, For a Weak 
AEs stomach,Constipation 
Disordered Liver, Sick Meadache, 
orany Bilious and Nervous allments, 
they take the place of an entire medicine 
chest. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 31 




















‘1 END for free Catalogue o f Books of Amusements 
hen} Speakers’ Dialogues, Gymnastics, Caiisthenics, 
Fortune Tellers, Dre am Books, Debates, Letter 


Writers, etc. DICK & FITZGERALD, 24 Ann St., mm 





in each locality, « lady t Co writing 
obtain names address circulais, 
Mey congenial homework, Gooa 


' pay » bros ure teaching our New 


Art Sovevan | oer » Pertumers, Port Huron, 





For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Speeial Offer: 









you wish not interfering with the liken 
mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, TLL 
€100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon pictu 


Send usa Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tintype,Ambroty pe or Daguerotype of yourself 


or any member of your family. living ordead and we will make you a ¢ RAYON POR- 
TRAIT FREE OF C H ARGE. provided you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 
work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 
back of picture and it will be returnec ed in perfect order. We make any change in picture 
“8. Refer to any bank in C hicago. Address «ll 
Pp. 


—We will forfeit 
FREK as per this offer. This offer is bonafide. 







































CURES 


CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, ard all 

SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 


Almost as 


using it, become ve' 


latable as¢ream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who. after 

hes ‘ond of it. . It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the ner- 


ILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


It has required much experience and care to en- 
aape Se proprietor to combine the Oil and Phos- 


phates so that they would become thor- 
=, oughly efficacious together, and he has 

the only recipe by which this can be ac- 
complished. Another important advan- 
> tage which the Pure Cod Liver Oil pos- 
sesses prepared in this way, over the 
plain cod liver oil. is the fact that be- 
sides adding largely to its 
medical qualities it preserves 
the oil pure and sweet fora 
longer period than it can be 
done in any other manner 
This fact alone would recom- 
mend this form of using the 
Oil even if the phosphates did 
not alsoadd vastly to the heal- 
ing qualities of the prepara- 
tion. The perfect incorpora- 
tion of the phos- 
hates with the cod 
iver oi] has only 
been accomplished 
by the adoption of 
the most perfect 
rules of chemistry; 
and a medicine 
has been produced 
which while it 
is so effica 
cious is 


vous system, restores energy to mind and body, creates 
new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates the hole also per- 
system, fectly 
PLES BLOoopD, 
RVE, BRAIN. 


This poe. is — superior to all other preparations of Cod-Liver 
has many im ors, but no equals. e results following its use 
y imitators, b 1 Th Its foll 


Oil; it 
are its best recommendations. sure. 

the genuine. Manufactured only by’ D 
Chemist. Boston, 
mailed free, 


, as you valne your health. and get 
Mass. Send for: illustrated “circular, which wil 
G@Sola by all druggists..23 






Palatable 


B. WB ILSR, \y 
1 be N and pleasant. 








*OURLIPY Poy SEO 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


A Sound, Active and Liberal FRATERNAL ORDER. 


Pays . 


It LOANS moxey To MEMBERS to BUY HOMES, 


) $500 or 81,000 at DEATH, Taare 
or at the End of 5 y € ars, 
Half in Cash upon Total Disability. A 
| S50 $25 upon Death of Wife or Child 
20a Week in case of Sickness or Accident. 


and after a certain period its Certificates have a 
xed, every-day 


Cash Surrender Value. 


$50 TO $75 A WEEK 


Can easily be made by any active Person who will put up a Lodge in his community. 


Ladies often make 4 


great success of it. Write at once for full information, and 


“MAKE MANY EXTRA DOLLARS WHILE THE SNOW IS ON THE GROUND. 


Address D. 8S. WO ODW ORTH, Governor-General. 


W.J. PUR MAN, Secretary-General 


| AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE BUILDING, 


181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





_ For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“A Luxury for Shampooing.’ 
“It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ 
‘*The Best for Baby’s Bath.’ 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 





"Medical Standard, Chicago. 


-Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila, 


’_Christine Terhune Herrick. 





